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— ALONE. | pital again with “another broken arm ‘or way at her husband, who was oblivious of | “Get out! Now that’s insulting sa man. 





BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 





The air is laden with the breath of fowers— 
Jasmine and heliotrope and rose and musk. 
Woodbine that in yon dewy grove embowers 
A warble Hebe, shining throagh the dusk. 


No living presence haunts these garden closes ; 
I am alone amongst the starlit bloom, 

Alone amongst the lilies and the roses, 
Alone amid the glamor end the gloom. 


Sad amidst all the aatamn night's soft splendor, 
The fountain falling with melodious moas— 


Sad, though the fow'rs are sweet, the starsare ten- 


der; ° 
Ab, can it be because I am alone! 


A Thief in the Candle. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘DOUBLE CUNNING,”’ 
“UNDER WILD 6KIES,”"’ ‘“‘ALONG 
THE LINE,’ “BENEATH THE 
SEA,"’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A TROUBLESOME BOY. 


8 he gone, sir?’’ 

Robson looked up from his work- 
bench, where bottles containing chemicals 
were mingled with the tools of his trade. 
His face seemed to be hourly growing 
older, and he stared in a dazed helpless 
way at the woman who bad brought in the 
boy. 

“Gone?” he said, dreamily, “gone? The 
doctor ?”’ 

“No, sir; him,” the woman whispered, 
and her thin face wore a scared expression 
as she Jooked round the room; “bim—Mr. 
Devick, sir.”’ 

“Yes, Polly be bas been gone some time.” 

“Hah!” 

it was a long sigh of relief, and the little 
woman took up her white apron and wiped 
ber face. 

Then, turning quickly sbe ran out of the 
room with queer short steps which gave 
ber a gliding motion suggestive of a clock 
work mouse; and as Mrs. Robson looked 
half wonderingly after ber, she reappeared, 
dragging in the boy, whose eyes were red, 
face rubbed and dirty, and hair tousled, 
while his countenance worea defiant,saucy, 
reckless expression, and one kept dodging 
up to ward off expected blows. 

‘‘Here he is, sir—here he is, mum! Look 
at him! Did you ever seo such a rip? 
Did you ever see such a lost, dirty, wicked 
boy?” . 

“You leave off! Don’t you knock me 
about !’” cried the boy, defiantly, as he 
threw up hisarms and fended and tried 
—_ pretended to try—to shake himself 
ree. 

“Yes, I will, you bad, wicked boy, and 
Mr. Robson shall tie up and strap you!” 
cried the little woman. 

“No, he sha’n’t! I didn’t come bere to 
be knocked about !’’ 

“Hold your tongue, you bad, boy!” cried 
the little woman. ‘-Here’s Mr. Robson took 
you to teach you a trade, and you runuving 
away asyoudo. I found found him in 


somcthing. 
will 1” 

“Get out, auntie, I sha’n’t! How could I 
belpthe ’bus knocking me down and run- 
ning over me?’ 


He’ll break my beart, he 


cried Mrs. Robson, angrily. “Jack, you’re 
a bad, cruel boy to your poor aunt, who 
inakes herself a slave for you.” 

“And what's the good ?’’ sobbed the litéle 
woman. “Look at his face and hands, as if 
they’d never coine clean again.’’ 

“Oh, well, I'll wash’em,”’ said the boy, 
growing bolder as he saw that he had only 
the women to deal with, Robson’s bead 
having gone down upon his hand. 

“Wash them !”’ said the little woman; “J 
shall have to wash you myself.” 

“Not you,” said Jack. ‘You’re never 
happy unless you're scrubbing a fellow and 
shoving the yailer suap in his eyes and 
ears, and working it out again with your 
fingers. What's the use o’ being clean ?”’ 

“Hark athim, mum! Did you ever hear 
such a boy! He’s breaking my heart, be is 
and Mr. Robson so kind to him, teaching 
him bis trade, and him showing his grati- 
tude by running away.”’ 

“Well, there warn’t no work to do, and I 
don’t want to learn a*trade a trade, so now, 
then !”’ 

‘Ob, dear ! oh, dear!’’ cried the little wo- 
man, plumping herself on the floor and 
putting her apron to her eyes. 

“Don’t be an old silly, auntie,”’ cried the 
boy; “sittin’ down on the fluor and crying 
like that! Get up!” 

“No, no, no!’ moaned the little woman. 
“Ob, dear, dear, dear! I wish I was only 
dead !”’ 

“W hat’s the use o’ that!’ cried the boy, 
grinning; “you couldn’t do no charring, 
then, nor no washing neither, and I should 
be always running away from iny own 
work.” 

“You'll be taken up by the police some 
day, Jack, and put in prison,” said Mrs. 
Robson. : 

“Don’t care,” said the boy, defiantly;‘she 
shouldn’t fight again me. I tell yer I 
don’t want to learn a trade; I want to bea 
soljer.”’ 

‘“That’s how he’s always going on, muin,”’ 
said the woman. ‘“He’s always threaten- 
ing to run away and be a soldier.” 

“So I shall,” said the boy, putting his 
arins akimbo, and drawing himselfup. “I 
mean to be a hoozoar,with a jacket bang- 
ing over my shoulder.” 

“Don’t! don’t! don’t!” cried the little 
woman. “Jack, you'll break your poor 
aunt’s heart.’’ 

“No, I won't old gal. There, there, 
there!” cried the boy, going down on his 
knees beside where the little woman was 
rocking herself to and fro, with her face in 
ber apron; and, winking at Mrs. Robson 
with an imprudent grin, he threw his 


“By not playing about in the road, sir!’ | 


what was going on. 

“] tell you I ain’t, auntie. 
bad ’un.’’ 

“You are, sir. You're the worst, the 
most bad and careless boy that aver lived, 
for running away as you do, when Mr. 
Robson’s been so kind to you.” 

“Tell you I ain't!’ he cried, sharply. 
“If I was I should ha’ done what Skiddy 
Willett wanted me to do.” 

“And what did Skiddy Willett want you 
to do?” cried Polly. 

“Want me to do?” said the boy, scorn- 
fully: “wanted we to takesome o’ the bits o’ 
gold off the bench, or one o’ the stones, and 
sell em.” 

“And did you?” said Polly, with a look 
of horror, and the border of her clean white 
cap quivering. 

“And did I!” cried the boy, sarcastically; 
“Hark at her, inissus! There’s a haunt for 
yer! Did I! I just punched his bead for 
him. I ain’t a prig.”’ 

“Bat, Jack,” began the little woman. 

The lad repulsed her, though, giving ber 
athrust with his elbow. 

“You're a nice old auntie, you are!’’ he 
cried, for the matter had settled into « fami- 
ly squabble between them, and the Ilati- 
tude enjoyed made the boy bolder. “You're 
a nice oid auntie to think that of a fellow ! 
I like a drop o’ good beer and a bit o” to- 
bacco.” 3 

“Ob, Jack, Jack, Jack !’ ‘ 

“Be quiet, will you, old woman. I tell 
you I do, and I shall be a soljer.’’ 

“No, no, Jack; don’t, don’t!"’ 

“I shall, I tell you. But [ sha’n’t go 
yet. I aint quite big enough; and the ser- 
geant said I must eat lots o’ pudden, and 
grow.” 

“The sergeant ?”’ fr, 

“Yes. I spoke toa ’cruiting sergeant in 
the park yes'day, and he’s going to take me 

as soon as I’m big enough.” 

“Where is be,’’ cried the littie woman, 
starting up. 

**Where’s who, you old eilly 7’ 

“That bad, wicked man who talked like 
that.” 

“Go along with yer! 


Fain't half a 


How should I 


know? There, what's going to be done 
| now? You've brought me here. 


W hat's 
next?” 

‘Hold your tongue, sir! How can you 
expect Mr. Robson to take you back if you 
talk like that ?’’ 

“Well, I don’t want him to take me 
back,’’ said the boy, defiantly. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, Jack! when you know 
you was helping me, after I’ve been work- 
ing my fingers to the bone for you ali these 
years, and bow hard itis to live. It’s cruel 
—cruel—cruel !”’ 

“So it is—a poor old thing, then—so it 
is!’"eried the boy, balf mockingly, but with 
the tears in his eyes, as he gave the little 
woman a rough hug, which swerved her 





arms about Polly's neck, and hugged her to 
hitn. 

“No, no! Go away; you're a bad, wicked 
boy !”’ she sobbed. 

“Oh, no, 1 ain’t; not half so bad as some 
chaps. There, there, there! a nice little old 
auntie; she shall wash his face, then, and 
cut bis bair, and he won’t run away no 





Common Garden, mr;I found him in Com- | 


mon Garden, mum,’’ she said, appealing to 


Orst one and then the other, “playing with 
t of dirty boys among the baskets, a 
r De irun ang read 
-~I know he w 


Sp iast night, sir ?”’ 

*"Mong the baskets—with some more 
chaps,” said the boy, grinning. . 

** "Mong the baskets!” cried the little wo- 
man, with a sob; “and ketching colds and 


no one knows what. I shall be having to | 


@™=urse him next, or else he'll be in the ors- 








more—cuddis-uddle-uddle-uddle !”’ 


“t0on’t Jack! Goaway!’’ cried the lit- 
tle woman, pushing hiin off, and then cling- 


ing to him acd passionately Kissing | 


& 8A 


chaps.”’ 

“You are, sir, ever so much worse,”’ said 
the little woman, angrily; whilst Mrs. Rob- 
son’s needle clicked, and she seemed to pay 
no heed to the scene being enacted in her 


| room, but kept on glancing in a troubled | 


cap all on one side. “Ali right, I won’trun 
away again till I’sn obliged.” 

“You won't Jack ?”’ 

“No, wish I may die if Ido old gal— 
there! Ask master ifI may come back, 
and I’\l stick to the old bench like cobbier’s 
wax.” 

The little woman flang ber arms round 
his neck, kissed bim passionately, and be- 


gan to brush his halr off his forehead with 
her tofl-worn fingers. 
“There, | say made my 


don’t? y i’ve 


“No, don’t, my darling boy,” she whis 
pered, clinging to hisarm. “And, Jack, it 
any of those bad wicked fellows want you 
to take anything from Mr. Robson’s bench, 
you won't, will you ?” 





Look here, if ever you says such a thing as 
that to me again, ‘ang me if I don’t!”" 

“No, no, no! Hush, dear! There, be 
quiet. Now I’m going to ask Mr. Robson 
to take you back.” 

“He's asleep,’ sald the boy. 
good now. Let's go home.” 

“Hush ! be quiet,”’ whispered Polly; and 
the thin, careworn little soul, with Ler girl- 
ish figure, in spite of her many years, 
seemed to wake up fully to the fact that 
they were not alone, and went up and 
whispered to Mra. Robson, who only shook 
her bead. 

“I don’t know what to say, Polly,” she 
replied. “I would do anything for you, 
for I shall never forget the way you wached 
over me when I was so bad.” 

“Nonsense, missus! Don’t talk about 
that. But if you, would only speak to mas- 
ter.” 

"Yes, I'll speak to him, Polly, but I'm 
afraid he will say no: things are very bad 
just now.”’ 

“But they'll mend, missus; I know 
they will. Don’t shake your dear head like 
that.”’ 

“1'm obliged to, Polly, for you don't 
know how bad things are with us.’ 

“Well, but they always are with poor 
folks, missus. Never mind how bad they 
are, only take him, and I’ll come twice 
a week and do all the cleaning I can; and 
as taking a petty piece, I wouldn’t do it, 
there !”’ 

“No, Polly; and you mustn’t come any 
more.”” 

“Oh, but I must, mum! You ain’t half 
so strong as you should be yet; and it takes 
Miss Gracie away from her work todo the 
house. I shall come!’’ 

Just then ber approach as mediator to 
Adam Robson was cut short by his turn- 
ing round suddenly on his stool and facing 
Jack. 

“Well, sir,”’” be said, sternly, ‘“you’ve 
come, then ?’’ 

“Yes, master,” said the boy, examining 
the lining of his ragged cap, “I've come 
back. 

“To work, eb ?’’ 

‘*Yes, master.” . 

‘Then you may go and play, tor I’ve 
none to give you. The rats desert the sink- 
ing stip.’’ 

“Tain‘ta rat, and I’ve came back to 
work master,’’ said the boy, dragging outa 
long thread from the lining of his cap. 

“And there’s no work for you, sir. You 
can go elsewhere.”’ 

‘Called me a rat!’’ said the boy, angrily, 
to the little woman. “I sha’n’t stay!” 

“Yes, you will, dear,’’ she said, coaxing- 
ly. “Teli him you're very sorry,and won't 
do 80 any more.’’ 

«What's the use ?”’ 

“Ob, Jack! see what you promised me, 
I:’s to help me, my dear.” 

“Ob ! all right, then. Here goes! Please, 
master, I’m very sorry, and I won’t do so 
no more.”’ 

“No, not bere,” said Robson, with a sigh. 
“Go away!” 

“Look at that!” said Jack, in an ill-used 
tone, as he turned to the women, for Rob- 
son bad taken his old position by tbe 
bench. “It’s no use for a fellow to try and 


“Tt ain't no 





| him.’ 


be good and honest. Everybody turnusagin 


; ; e : 
; t n’t cried the lit- 


Jack!" sobbed the little woman, 
“Do speak to master, missus! Ah! here's 
Miss Gracie. Do, do, please, my dear, ask 
master to take my nevvy back !’’ 

“] shall just go and do somethin’, desprit 


if he don’t,” said the boy doggediy. 


“On, 
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“Hush, my dear!" | 

“Why, Jack,where have you been ?"said | 
Gracie, whose eyes were red with weeping; — 
and she laid her hand on the boy's arm. 

“Don’t—don"t touch me, Miss Gracie!" | 
said the boy shaking himwelf free. “I'm 
such a bad ‘un, I am!" 

“He isn't, Mins Gracie, my dear!” cried 
the little woman. “He's adear good boy, 
and loves hisaunt, and there wouldn't be a | 
thing again bin it there was no soldiers to 
termi him.” 

“So you've coune back again, Jack,’’ said | 
Gracia, softly. 

* Yea, mwniss, I've comune back again.” 

“Where have you been ?"’ 

“Everywhere, miss," said the boy, with 
abit ofenivel. “And 1 was werry sorry, | 
and I said as I'd let the old gal find me 
agin and go to my work,and I did, and here | 
I ain; but everybody turns agin ine 'coa I've | 
got no father and no mother.” 

“No one turns against you, Jack, If you 
would bea good boy,"’ said Gracie, very 
sadly. 

“Oh, yea, they does!" said the boy, rub- 
bing lus eves with bis cap. “I want to be 
*juare, and geton, but tnaster says I way | 
go and prig and steal, and do anything; he | 
don’teare. Ile wants to see neat Brixton, | 
be does. ' 

“Hush, bush, Jack! Your master is in 
great trouble,’ whispered Gracie—“in very, 
very great trouble; but I don't think he | 
Spoke to you like that.’’ 

“He didn't, nies,’ said Polly, anxiously. 
“It's Jack's way of putting it He don't | 
mean anything, only that Le’s very, very | 
eorry.”’ 

“fat is be very sorry 7?" 

“Oh, yes! using; just look at him!’ 

“Are you sorry, Jack ?"’ 

“Nevor felt so sorry before in my_ life, 
miss. Wish I may die it I ever did. What's 
the imatter with master?” 

“J cannot tell you, Jack, only that he is 
in great trouble.”’ 

“Ob! Tam sorry I hooked it then. 
miss, and | won't never do #0 no more. 
aret Linn to let me atop!’ 

“T'm afraid he'll say that be cannot afford 
to keep you now.” 

“Oh, lor! miss; I sha'n't want much; and 
I aay, Miss (iracie, vou get bim to let me 
atop, and you see if} don't pay you back | 
for it all some day, ‘strue as goodness I 


| 


I am, 


phantly, asshe wiped her eyes upon her 
“Who says now as he aint as good 
aspold? And as to taking anything, why, 
he'd seoner die than touch anything as | 
didn’t belong to bin, wouldn't you, dear | 
Jack 7°’ 
“Yes, auntie.” 
“Pil ask my tather; 1 don't think he'll 
retuse ime," said Gracie; but she drew back, 
for jast then a heavy,drink-distigured head 
was throst into the room, ite owner coming 
unannounced, and holding the door against | 
his neck, as if to hold it steady between the | 
door and the post. 
‘“guv'nor here?" he cried, sharply, aa he | 
rolied his eyes round, and nodded to first | 
one and then the other, 
Polly looked at the 
terror that had filled her countenance when | 
Devick was there, and, catching the boy by | 
| 


will !"’ 
“There, inise !" cried little Polly, trium- 
' 
i 


apr Air 


nan with the same 


the wrist, tried to draw him towards the 
farther door. 

“Come away,” 
away!" 

“set out!” said the boy; ‘it's only Barny 
Gedge;"’ but Polly drew him to the door 
ant hurried him out. 

“Phew! Ob! said the new comer. 

| 
| 
| 
' 


she whispered, ‘come | 


“Frightened the litthe woman away. Go- 
ing too iniss? Good-bye. Luck to 
pretty face, and them as wins it.” 
Grace tried to hide the repugnance that | 
she felt, and also left the rooin, whereupon | 
the body belonging to the head entered | 
with alurch, and the tan caught a chair- 
| 

| 


your 


back and stood swaying liioself, and = star- 
ing fixedly at Robson, who had risen,while | 
Mrs. Robson's needle seemed 
and click more loualy, 

“What is it, Gedge?" mid 
sternly. 

*“suv nor here, 

*No,"’ 

**Been here, hasn't he?” 

“Yes, some time aro." 

“Hab! Dodging me, Said I was drunk | 
yesterday. Nov, ma'‘am,"’ be said, turning 
sharply on Mes. Robson,‘not drunk. Been 
deinkien. *Bliged to, or I couldn't do his 
dirty work. Drove metoit. Dragged me 
down; keeps me gown. Curse him! Let 
him take care, though. I know." 


to go faster | 
Robson, very 


Miss Robson ?"’ 


“He is not bere now,’ said Robsap, 
aterniy. 

“I know. Allright. I know, Mra, Rob- | 
gon. Lady, ima’am. Food tomy little child 


as died." 

The repellent-looking man passed his 
hand acros bis eyes and looked at it, to see 
if there was a tear. 

“Good job she’s dead. Blessing in dis. 
guise, ma'am. Never seen wiiat her father's 
come to—dragged down to. Under Devick's 
thainb, Not bere ?’’ 

“No, and I do not expect him.” 

‘(so0d for you, Mrs. Rowson. Devick no 
goxite anybody. Len's half-crown. My 





throeat’s dry as sawdust."" 
tobeson shook his head. 
“I have no half-crown to lend you now, | 
Gedge.’ ; 
Cc rs you haven't, Mre, Robson. Quite 
true De c “takes ar that K ee ps 
wo t ler . I say | 
Hie raised 4 4 ; tw 
a dirty fioger at the art 
W hat do you mean ? said Robs “ast- | 
ing off his dreamy manner. 


“One good turn ‘serves "nother,’’ said the 
man, passing his tongue over his dry lipa 
‘Word to you, Mrs. Robson." 


a 





ENING POST. 


. OD 





THE S$ 


He stopped speaking and gesticulated, 
pointing sill to the Inver docr. 

Mra. Robson rose as if a suspicion was 
dawning upon ber brain. 

“Right, ma‘ain. Good wife--nice mother. 
Pretty lktle girl, I know." 

“What do you mean, Mr. Gedge?” she 
cried, in an excited tone, 

“Lst’a, ina’ain, lots. He’sa bad 'un. So 
‘mI. He made ‘nea bad’un. Anybody's 
money; but EF know. One good turn de- 
serves another, Word to you—both of you. 
Look out!" 

““iedge !"' cried Robson, catching him by 
the arm, when the inan tovk bis in turn, 
shifted his band to Robson's, which be 
gripped nard and shook upand down. 

“Had ‘un,”’ he said,in a low, husky voice; 
“bad asthey make ‘em now. Kut Look 
here; get from under bisthumb, my boy. 
Ke off. 'Meriky—world’s end. He means 

The man stopped, and pointed again at 
the door. 

‘“jood little lass, Pretty asan angol. So 
was mine, Adain Robson, Look out!— 
tans. Hemeans her. Plenty of money. 
De aught. Villain, sir. Our tnaster, A 
villain. Take heraway. Poison her. Sell 
her forasiave. Anything! Don't let De- 
vick have her. Better put on black !”’ 

“Bat, Gedge--whatdo you meam? Has 
Devick—’ 


“No, no! Hold hard! I tell nothing. 
| Just as man to man, I inerely say—look 
eut!’ 


He peinted again, darting his great dirty 
finger rapidly at the door through which 
(jracie had passad, and then nodded sharply 
and left the room, 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. 
R= DEVICK drew along breath and 


DEVICK IS BUNY. 


looked back, with starting eyes, over 
tus shoulder before answering. 
Then in a very quiet, natural tone, he re- 
plied — 
“Well, Lam very busy. 
want.” 
The woman looked very pale as she went 


See what they 


| slowly to the front door and opened it toa 


sturdy-looking man in plain clothes and a 
constable in uniform, 

“Mr. Devick in, ma’ain?" 

“Yes, but he is engagad.” 

“Must see bin on particular business, 
There's mny card.”’ 

The woman took the card, glanced at it, 
and drew back for the two officers to enter, 
closing the door behind them, 

“Pil take in your card,’ she said quietly, 
and managed to conceal a curious twitech- 
ing about the lips, “Wiil you sit down, 
please am 

She motioned them to a couple of heavy 
mabogany chairs, and then went to the 
library door and tapped. 

There was a faint “Come in!’ and she 
passed through, the man in plain clothes 
making a movement as if to follow closely, 
but checking himself, and giving bis coim- 
panren a nod, 

Atthe end of halfaminute the 
returned, 

“Mr. Devick is very busy valueing,’’ she 
said, as she stood once more the gloomy 
hall, “and he sayscan you tell me your 
business ?"' 

“No, ma'am; Timust see him directly. 
Very iinportant.” 

She went back, tappingat the thick door 
again, waiting for the muffled reply “Come 
in! and as she diappeared thetwo officers 
once more exchanged glances, 

At the end$of another half minute she re- 
turned soRly, beckoned to the men, and 
held the doors open for them to pass 
through, closing them again after them as 
she followed them in, and then walked 
slowly across to achair and took up some 
work. 

The position of the table had been 
changed, the curtains were drawn, and De- 
vick was seated witha shaded lamp before 
him, and the light shining down upon sev- 
eral tiny packets of while paper, a couple of 
which he held in bis tingers and was exaimn- 
ining by means of a watchimaker's magni- 
fying glass screwed into his eye. 

He looked up at the nen, with his facein 


woman 


the shade and the glass still in his eye, 
and im the most inatter-of-fact manner 
said-—- 


“Mr. Markus—ves, Markus'’—this latter 
after a glance atthe card lying before him 
on the table. 

“Yes, sir; Markus—Inspector Markus, 
Seetiand Yard. Like the lady to hear the 
business ?"’ 

“Oh, ves? Mra. Marlow is my house- 
keeper, and quite in my confldence.”’ 

The inspector glanced at the woman, but 
her face was bent down over her work, 

“Well, sir,in plain English, I have a 
Warrant for the arrest of Edward Marshall, 
otherwise Gentleman Ned.” 

“Well, ?" said Devick, stooping to turn 
the lainp up a little bigher, but without re- 
moving the shade, 

“Well, sir, we've been close upon him 
all day, and the last information we have 
is frou: a companion, who says he came 
here.’ 


‘Quite true,”’ said Devick, without mov- 


ing a muscle. “He catmne this aflernoon 
while I was out. W hat time dia you BAV it 
was when tbat mian called here about 
° 
YAS 
~ SA 
ag 
3 1 KI ‘ " Mr LD 
vick ? 
“Well, I'm sorry to say 1 do know | 
him. tie came to ine once or twice to buy | 


some jewelry, but I felt suspicious of 
man, and did not feel justified in dealing 





the | 


with him. I do not care about cut stones: 
they are notin my way. Are yous ) udge 
ot diamonds, Mr. Markus ?”’ 

“Not much, sir. Suould say these were 
not much account.” a 

“Ah! then you would be wrong, said 
Devick, taking up a dingy crystal avout the 
size of alarge pea. “There ia one—an In- 
dian stone, which will cut well. In the 
rough, it is worth at least sixty guineas. 

As he spoke he dropped the crystal into 
one of a pair of scales, placed a little weight 
both giving outa sharp clink, Then, rals- 
ing the scaiea, he said with a sinile— 

** Yes—quite sixty guineas.” ; 

“Shouldn't bave thought it, sir,’’ said the 
officer. “Do you expect Ned Marshall here 
again ?"’ 

“Well, yes; 
Most likely. 
serious ?"’ 

“Yes, sir; very serious, 
live?” 

“Well, really, Mr.—er—Markus, I have 
not the least idea, and I would a great deal 
rather he did not come bere.” 

Devick took the glass from his eye, and 
rubbed the lens softly as he gazed inquir- 
ingly at the officer and his man in turn, 
while the latter stood softly polishing the 
ylazed top of tis heavy hat. 

“Huimph !’ muttered the officer, giving a 
quick, keen proressional look round at the 
place and then back at the quiat business 
nan, whose forehead was wrinkled up as if 
he were troubled by the interruption. 

“Why don’t you watch the bouse, Mr. 
Markus?” said Devick, suddenly. ‘You 
could then catch the man when he caine 
up.” 

“Humph! Yes, sir.” 

“But pray don't let there be any disturb- 
ance! 
to tne door.” 

“I'll see to that, sir’ said the officer, 
glancing once more round. “Youcan'ttell 
iIné any more, then, as to Marshall’s where- 
abouts?" 

“No, Mr. Markus; no." 

“Then, I'll not detain you, sir.” 

“Thank you; Iam very basy.” 

*“(jood-:orning sir. Now, Joel.” 

‘(jood-morning, Mr. Markus. I’m sorry 
—no really theagh, lam not sorry. It 
would be very unpleasant to me to have to 
place a man in the bands of the law.”’ 

‘Dessay it would, sir,”’ said the officer, 
looking in the pleasantiy-smiling face. 
*(Joo0d-morning.”’ 

He turned as he was half-way across the 
room, and saw that Devick had already 
screwed the glasa into his eye, and was 
holding a crystal in the full glow of the 
shaded lamp. 

The next minute he had passed through 
the double doors held open forthem by tbe 
woman, who afterwards ushered pbim, 
with rustling silk dress, out along the hall, 
and opened the street door forthe men to 
pass. 

“What next, sir?” 

“What next, Joel?) Hah! what next?” 

‘*Like me to watch the house, sir ?’’ 

“Waste of time, Joel—waste of time. If 
he Knows anything, there'll be a signal put 
up to keep the bird away.” 

“Think he do know anything, sir?” 


I should aay he would call. 
Is he wanted—for anything 


Where does he 


Artful kind of customer, 
touching him. Can‘t arresta man without 
having good reason. I'll be bound to say 
if we searched that house we should tind 
something.”’ 

“Why not seareh it then ?”’ 

“Why? What for? Must have reason, 
Master Joel, and hia: being as cunning as a 


Shall put salt on his tail vet, as sure as he’s 
alive. Comeon! I must have Ned Mar- 
shall before night.”’ 

The moment the door was closed, the wo- 


burning in her cheeks. 

“How dare youtell that man that life?’ 
she cried. 

“Lie? What le?’ said Devick, remov- 
ing the glass froin hiseye. ‘That vou were 
Clara Marlow, my housekeeper ?’* 

“Yes.” 

‘Because it was the truth. Now go, and 
don’t let me be disturbed again.” 

There was something in the look 
quelled the angry outburst in) which 
was going to indulge, and she shivered 
Slightly and said, quickly— 

“I did not see that man go.” 

“Perhaps not; but he has gone. 
that will do. I tell you I wish te be ne!’ 

He rose from the table and wént toWards 
ns but she drew herself up, as if to resist 
dlin. 

“No, Clara,” he said, in a low, half-ban- 
tering way, “vou are not iraster. Do as I 
bid you. Got” 

She shrank from him asifafraid, and he 


that 


moments, walked back to the fireplace, 


a blaze, and then went softly back, stood 
upon a chair, and opened a little slide above 
the door-frame, which gave 
the hall. 
‘Crone !” 


the slide, 





he said to himself, as he closed 


replaced the chair; then going to 
a shelf, on which stood a bottle and giass 
he half filled the later, drank the wats r, 
and wiped his brow, which was wet n w 
“ pers " 
aa 
< xt ré 2 
x Lass AW 4 
ev r Sia 
Wetting ons fthes rea of t} ‘ sat 
t yuares OF the towel, 
he wrung it out and knelt down upon the 
carpet, aller placing the lamp upon the 
floor, so that the ighntshone down upon a 


poked the smouldering cinders up into | 


: — 








I mean, arrest bim before he comes | 





“Yes; I think he knows a good deal,Joel. | 
but there’s no , 


man can be keeps it cut of the question; but | 


man went quickly back to the library, her | 
bosom heaving, and acouple of red spots | 


she , 


There, | 


with the moistened cloth, turning and daub- 
aug KR ULL It was stained all over, and then 
burning itin the fire, 

This he repeated till every piece of the 
towel had been taken, when be tore up an- 
other and used thisin the same way, till 
there was no further discoloration, and the 

rate was full of ash; after which be replen- 
shed the fire, drew the table over the patch 
on the carpet, and went across the room to 
the projecting bookcase, to and fro, holding 
the shaded lamp 80 that the light fell upon 
every disvoloration and epet, ull, apparent. 
ly satistied, he replaced 1 
in bis breath with a low, hissing sound as 
he stood listening to what sounded likea 
faint groan. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN AFFECTIONATE BROTHER. 


7 ELL, bave you bad it out with the 
blackguard ?” 
“Don't, don’t, Laurent!” 

“Why not? He isa blackguard—are you 
afraid he will hear me ?”" 

**No; he is not down in his room.” 

Doctor Marlow took aturn up and down 
the dingy but well-furnished drawing-room 
in Counter Street, Clerkenwell, and then 
stopped opposite to his sister, 

He wae a tall, portly, handsome man of 
forty, slightly gray, and having that smooth 
kid-glovey look and manner 80 valuable to 
a inedical man. 

There was a atriking resemblance be- 
tween bim and the lady seated belore him 
with knitted brows; and it needed not the 
tone of their conversation to prove that they 
were brother and sister. 

“I don’t care. 1 say he is a blackguard—a 
consuinmate scoundrel.”” 

“Silence! I will not have him spoken of 
in that way in my presence, even by my 
own brother.” 

“And pray why not? Here isa man who 
has impesed upon you bya foreign mar- 
riage that does not hold good; whom you 
believeto be about to throw you over; who 
neglects you and ill-treats you shamefully; 
and yet you object to his being calleda 
scoundrel.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“There, laugh at me if you like; I sup- 
pose you will, It is because I am a woman 
and very weak; I love him!” 

“Bah! trash! A man like this who may 
at any time be tn the hands of the police.” 

“The more reason for me to be faithful to 
him.” 

“A man without a single redeeming 
quailty; whose profession is to deal in——” 

“Hush! I never told you!” 

“No; but I have found out for myself,’’ 
said the other, coolly; “it is diagraceful.”’ 

“I don't see much to choose ween his 
profession and yours,” 

“Clara you are mad,."’ 

“No, ~ a Laurent, Iam not, and I 
do not n vour friendly help I aim 
quite safe, and I repeat that Ido not see 
that the career of a mad doctor who takes 
ve y shady cases and is utter] y——"’ 

“Hush !”’ 

“Utterly unscrupulous whom he shuts 
up in his padded rooms and Sells 80 long as 
he is paid well, is much superior to that 
of Rice Devick. You voth war against so- 
ciety.” 

“Silence woman !” 

“Pish! you contemptible coward! You 
need not turn white and look round. There 
is no one in the house to hear you. Yor 
will both be in the hands of the police one 
of these days, for certain,”* 

“Will you hold your tongue?” 

“No; why should 1?” 

“T came to see you, and try to do you 
food, and you turn upon me like a savage 
beast.”’ 

‘Let him alone, then,” she raid, sternly. 

“But tell me then; have you talked with 
him?”’ 

“¥en,” 

“What does he ray ?" 

*“Tbat Iam not his wife.” 

“She scoundre,! Well, 
inean to do?” 

“IT have my plana.” 

“Yes; but what are they?” 

“I shall make bim marry mo again in the 
regular course.”’ 

“If he refuses?” 

“I shail make him. Look here, Laurent, 
Tam your younger sister—a woman—and 
you despise ine; but some women can be 
strong of hand as men, and I shall make 
him do this thing. I will do it.” 

She rose from ber seat as handsome as a 
queen, and with a stern look of determina- 
tion in her eyes, which seemed to flash in 


what do you 


| the dingy room. 


| power. 
followed her to the doors, closed both be- | 
hind her; and then, after listening for a few | 


him a view of | 


|} and 


“Nonsense, Clara! you exageerate your 
Listen to me. I make the pro- 
posal once again that I made to you a year 
ago. 

eGo on.”’ 

“I say to you, leave this man, leave this 
wretched groan, and come to me at Ridge- 
worth. Nobody knows of your early 
career, and you can come as my widowed 
sister, to take charge of my establishment.” 

“And play propriety over your patients, 
receive inquimnng people who are 
anxious about the dear relatives you have 
chained up.” 


rhere is notachain in the place,” said 
e doctor, haughtil!) 

Well, strart-waisteoats, ther 

i “ hold a comfortable, dignified 
sition,’’ he continued, “and have plenty 


fservants, instead of being this man’s 


+ drudge, without a single dowestic on the 
preinises,”’ 

“I do not want anybody ; and, besides, I 
not drudge, as you call it.”” 

“Why you have no servant!” 


{| dark pate, which ne began to rub‘quickly | 


“All I A little charwoman 


require. 








ainp and drew 
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omes 
ns many years, long before I caine.”’ 


“Well, grant the servant, then; your po- 
aition bere is not reputable.” 

«] do not wish to change it.” 

“Nonsense! Now, my dear sister, as 
your brother, I must insist upon your leay 
jug this man!’ 

“My dear Laurent, Iam not suited fora 
female keeper of insane patients.”’ 

“My dear Clara, I ask you to be my lady 


in and doesthe work, as she has done 


i 
i 
} 
| 





“To one more wretched ? No, my dear 
brother. no.”’ 
He stamped bis foot angrily. 
“There,” he cried; “I'm afraid there was 


| Some Selfishness ia my proposal, but not | 


housekeeper; to give your orders to the | 


servents. As to the lunatics, those with 
whom you will come in contact are r- 
tectly 
you will come?” 
” She shook her bead. 

“Is it a question of money?” he cried 
out. 


uiet and harmless. There, my dear; | 


all, Ido want to help you, and I will. But | 
surely you will not stop here, Clara,and let | 
this tnan—this scoundre! os 

“Silence! Don't call names,” 

“Well, then, this man insult you by mar- 
ryiag this new fancy of his.” ~ 

“Have ! not told you that I will not, Lau- 
rent? Am I not asking vour help against 
it, ny most obtuse brother ?"’ 

“There, then; say no tnore, 





I will help 


| you all I can.”’ 


“Oh, no, no!’ she replied, very scorn- | 


fully. 
“What reagon, then?” 
“T have told you my reasons. I. spite of 


everything, foolish as I may be, | love this 
man.” 

‘One reason,’’ he said, with a contempt- 
uous look. 

“The other is that I shall force him to do 
me justice in the sight of the world.”’ 

Dr. Laurent Marlow remained silent for 
a few moments, as if thinking, and then, 
tapping his glossy hat slowly, he said— 

iY wanted to keop this away from you, so 
as not to give you pain. 
to use it as a lever to inake — quit this 
man, Clara, there is aladyin the case,”’ 

“I know It,”’ she said, coolly. 

“No, no, you cannot! lie is, I hear on 
very good oy pursuing a beantiful 
young girl, whom he will marry,” 

“] know It all; and it is quite true,’ she 
replied. 

“Then you will come?” said the doctor, 
eagerly. 

“Then I shall not come. 
will not marry this pretty wax doll, 
will marry me. I sball male bim.” 

“Pshaw !" 

“Ah! sneer away! Let me see, Laurent 
you have always had a great admiration for 
pretty women.” 


Rice Devick 


He | 


_ “Stop!” she said, quickly ; “do not de- 
cide too bastily. It will bea risky busi- 
ness,” 

He wrinkled up his forehead and looked 
at her uneasily. 


“Well,” he said, “never mind. I'll do 


| what you want.” 


“Do you mean it, Laurent ?” 

“If it is to help you and place you right, I 
will.” . 

“It isto helpme and place me right; and 
I promise you that if ever you suffer in the 
least by what you have done, I will recom- 
pense you in some way.” 

“Well, speak plainly,” he said, drawing a 
long breath. “What is it you wish me to 


' do?”’ 


Now you force ine | 


, care that this visitor does 


“No, thatis one of the things I cannot 
do,” she replied, with asmile. ‘I only say 
this; if I send vou a visitor, will you take 
not leave Dove 
House, Riverside, Ridgeworth, till $1 give 


| permission ?"’ 


Doctor Marlow hesitated fora few min- 


utes, 


“You are asking a good deal,” he said 


| slowly. 
“The new visitor may be iad, Lau- 
rent.” 
. “I promise,’ he said, “on one condi- 
ion,” 


“Well—er—well—er—that is, I nave had | 


some slight admiration for the sex,’’ he re- 
plied, with a satisfied smile. 

“I knew that too, you see, my dear tro- 
ther. So you bave come here to-day witb 
the intention of helping me?’ 

“Of course I have.’’ 

“And without asingle selfish thought ?” 

“Of course.’’ 


“You have not felt, I suppose, that it | 


would be better and safer for you to have a 





woman in charge of your place—one whom | 


you could trust?” 

“I tell you I came to help and serve you, 
so don't sneer. How can you be so foolish? 
This girl has attracted vick, and can 
ae see that your reign is nuw at an 
en ” 

“No,” she replied, quietly; “no. I have 
heard of cases where stern, determined wo- 
men have rid of their rivals.”’ 

“Oh, yes!’ said Doctor Marlow ; ‘‘Queen 
Eleanor, with the poison and the bowl. 
Which shali you choose, my dear sister?’’ » 

“Neither,”’ she replied, shortly ; ‘and let 
me tell you, my dear brother, that your 
“ae and appearance do not accord at all well 
with the character of jester.’ 

“Acid of tongue as ever,” he said. — 

“Yes,at times like this. Well,yousay you 
will help me?” 

“What, to leave this miserable life: of de- 
gradation ?”’ 

“No ; help ine as I may wish to be ;help- 


“Yes, of course. But come iwith ime, 
Clara.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I shall stay here. 
give up my position. I am this man’s wife 
and lam not going to resign my rights be- 
cause there is some miserable legal quibble 
in the matter.’’ 

“Then how am I to help you ?” he cried, 
very eagerly. ‘Shall I set a solicitor to 
work ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“I want nosuch help as that, Laurent,’’ 
she said, laying ber hand upon bis arm ; 


“but pS gers I should say to you—here isa 
patient of whom I should like you to take 
care,’’ 


“A rich patient ?”’ 

“There,” she cried, “money! I thought 
you were ready to help me.” - 

“So ] am.”’ 

“Then say no more about riches or pov- 
erty. I may want your help—I may want 
you to take charge of a patient,” 

“Lady or gentleman ?” 

“Not a gentleman,” said the woman, dri- 
ly. “I don’t say I shall ask you, but if I do, 
and I send you a lady totake care of, will 
you do it?”’ 

“Is the—a little——”’ 

“Mad? As mad as some of the patients 
you have had.’’ 





I am not going to 





“Bat,” he said, | “the law is 
pers to beso very strict. There is a great | 
Geat of risk now, and pe 


“You will not help me?” said Clara, with 
a contemptuous look. 


“No, I don’t say that!" he cried, heartily; | 


“I want you to understand that it isa very 

risky thing you ask ime to do.”’ 
“You have run greater risks 

pounda.”’ 
“Well—er buf 


10u will not ns 


for fifty 


“esgary | ® Bake 


W hat a sharp-t woman | 
® cried, wincing. 

“Notatall. I am only showing you 
plain truth, my dear brother.”’ 
_ “Once for all,”’ he cried, ‘will you leave 
this w retched place, and come along with 
tme?’’ 


ngued 


the 


“That there shall be payment ?”’ 

“No, no! That there shall be no violence 
—no act to call for police interference.’’ 

“Pooh, man ! don't be alarined. I only 
say—receive the visitor, and, however im- 

tient the visitor may be to bring the so- 
ourn to an end,this’_ visitor 
eave.” 

“I understand ; and I will take care,’’ he 


-—.-—— 


For the first tew days no work came : but 


forinal applications had been received trom | 


a sclicitor, to which Rebson had replied bv 





is not to | 


aaid, grimly. “When visjtors come to my | 


establishment, they always do stay till i ar- 
 - for them to yo.” 

“Hush! here he is,”’ 

There was astep upon the stairs, and di- 
rectiv alter Devick entered the room,to look 
suspiciously from one to the other. 

“My brother bas called to see me, Rice,’’ 
said the woman, with a smile. 

“Are you unwell, then ?” said “Devick. 

“Yes; she wants tone,” said Doctor Mar- 
low, quickly. ‘“‘Not quite up to the mark. 
I,shali send her a little medicine, and soon 
put her right.” 

“What a blessing it isto have a brother 
who is a clever doctor !"’ said Devick, sar- 
castically, and with the suspicious look in- 
teusifying in his eyes. 

“The services of any medical man are at 
times useful,”’ said the doctor, with diz- 
nity ; “and I should say, fromthe way in 
which you speak, Mr. Devick, that a little 





physical and moral treatinent would do you | 


good.” 

“Ora dose of poison to put ine out of the 
way. Thanks, doctor, 1 am obliged. 
Marlow, I want to speak to you.”’ 

Doctor Marlow started alittle at the in- 
sulting allusion to poison, and a good deal 
“more at hearing his sister evidently inten- 
tionaliy addressed as “Mrs. Marlow ;”’ but 
she gave him a sharp, intelligent look and 
smile as she rose and laid ber hand gently 
in his. 

“Say good-bye now, Laurent,” sie said, 
gravely. “Mr. Devick wishes to speak to 
me on business. Send me in the mediciue 
you propose, and I will take it.” 

She ushered him out of the rooin, sftera 
stiff bow bad passed between him and = De- 
vick, and as soon as the door had closed 
she returned to the drawing-room, where 
Devick was walking slowly up and down. 

“What did be want ?"’ saluted Ler as Slic 
entered. 

“He came to see ine.” 

“At your invitation ?” 

*“No”’ 

She looked at him without flinching, and 
he saw that she was speaking the truth. 

“Look here !"’ he said, roughly ; “I have 


Mrs, | A 
| “that I had better drink the spirit and buy 





an appealing letter to Devick, who replied 
by sending him seme work. 

This was received as a token of better 
things, and Robson was feeling hopeful,and 
alter 80 nany hours at the necessary werk, 
he turned againto hs inventive scheme ; 
but all his hopes were dashed by the service 
of a writ. 

He appealed to Deviek again, imploring 
him to give tine. e 

Devick did not reply,but sent more work 
which was punctually returned, and hope 
rose once more; but only to be dashed again 
by another legal process, 

This time, Robson went in person to bis 
employer,who received him civilly enough 
and repeated his propesals, taking the re- 
fusal more kindly than before, and promis- 
ing to see his solicitor about giving ume. 

“There ; I w ll not be teo hard upon you 





_ Bric-a-Brac. 


A Wisk Doa.—A dog in Providence sits 
before a piano, and yowls while be paws 
its keys, 

MaNNeERS.—The Poelynesians and the 
Malays always sit down when speaking toa 
superior, The inhabiants of Malliceo)io, 
an island ‘n the Pacitic Ocean, show their 
admiration by higung; the Esquimaux pull 
aA person Ss nese a8 a compliment; a Chine 
man puts of his hat where we should take 





| it off, and eimong the same curious people e 


Robson,” he had said ; and there was an- | 


other respite, for Devick’s plaus were not 
quite ripe. 

It Was during this pause in the social war- 
fare in progress that Robsen was seated at 
his bench one morning and asked his wife 
the above question. 

“No,” she replied: “I thought it better 
net. The poor girl is troubled enough in 
her mind about Dector Brand.” 

“But she has some suspicion 
vick ?°* 

“Trust a woman for that,”’ eaid Mrs. Rob- 
son. “You don’t suppese the woman was 
born yet whe did na Know when she was 
admired,” 

“But he has never spoken to her.’ 

“No.” 

“And she has never spoken to you ?"’ 

Mrs. Robson sheok her head, and 
needle clicked more londly than 


about De- 


her | 
ever an | 


coffin is considered ama neat and appropriate 
present for an aged person, especially if in 
bad health. 

SERVICE IN MEX1ICcOoO.—Servants are plen- 
tiful in Mexico, and you are pretty sure to 
have several descendants of the Aztec kin 
about the house if you hire one, for it is the 
rule that the whole tamily accompany the 
father or mother who goes out to service, 
Your cook brings her husband, her chil- 
dren, and pretty nearly ail her relatives, 
and they are fed from your table, and sleep 
under your roof. The husband may be a 


| Shoemaker,or asaloon-keeper,or a back man, 
| but be lives where his wife works. There 





she bent over ber work, but glanced uneas- | 


ily from time to time at her husband, who 
was now bending over his bench, with his 
head down upon his hands, the very imae 
of despair; now busily mixing acids or 
other chemicala, which he carefullv imeas- 
ured ard weighed and sometimes ex posed 
to the heat of a spirit iainp, as if he were 
engaged insome form of doll’s cookery 
which was always without result. 

Mrs. Robson sighed gently as she thought 


; of the long hours spent over those cherni- 


cals, the money they cost, and the appar- 
ently hopeless nature of the pursuit ; but 
she felt that she dared not speak, so she 
sighed and stitched. 

“He will surely weary of it at last,’’ she 
said to herself, and she fervently prayed 
that it might be soon, for the pursuit of tho 
imaginary way to wealth was bringin 
wrinkles into her husband's brow far 
deeper than would be cut bv age. 

“T am as certain as can be,”he said at last 
inastrange aid dreamy manner—*‘quite 
certain that lam close upon the way to 
make thisanswer, wife; but there is always 
some little difficulty in the road--some 
wretcfied little stambling-block. I amata 
standstill now for more nitric acid.”’ 

Mrs. Robson did not reply, but bent low- 
er over her work, and the needle clicked 
against her thimble imeore loudly than 
ever, 

Robson glanced at her uneasily, and then 
continued his experiment. 

“One uses so much spirit, too,”’ he said,as 
he trimmed his glass lamp. “I think so:mne- 
times,’ he cried, with a passiunate outburst, 


oblivion from tny cares.”’ 

“Adam, dear!’ 

“I do!” he cried, passionately. ‘I see 
men about ine, such as that Gedge, drown- 
ing their sorrows, with drink. They have 
nocares. The world seems to go easily 
with them, while I strive forever and can- 
not win, for want of a few paltry pounds— 


| the forth century. 


are utually rooms enough in the house for 
them all, and the only food they want is 
plenty of beans and what is left trom your 
table. 

Tur LAND oF LARGER Hats.—Corea, on 
the coast of Japan, has been anid to bea 
land of large hats, but thie does not tell 
everything. One would hardly expect the 
following dimensions from thie statement 
alone. Ata large and historical town near 
thé west coast, the British consul records 
that the hats worn by the poor women are 
baskets three and a half feet long, two and 
a half feet wide, and two and a haif feet 
deep, which conceal their faces as effectu- 
ally as the white cloak worn by women of 
a better class over their heads. The men 
wear a basket of the same shape, but some- 
what smaller. It requires however the use 
of both hands to keep it in place. 

IN THE CAUSE OF CHARITY.—A curious 
ceremouy was performed the otber day at 
Travancore, India. The ae was 
weighed against a mass of pure gold, which 
was then dispensed in charity. This 
queer custom is one of great antiquity, 
and ia said to be traceable in Travancore to 
It is not unknown ia 


| other parts of India, though of course gold 
| is used only in the case of wealthy persona, 


the humblest sort being content to weigh 
theumel ves against spices or grain. On the 
present occasion the Maharajah weighed a 
little over nine stone. The Brahimirna, it is 
sail, wished to defer the ceremony, in the 
hope that the Maharajah might more nearly 
approach the weight of his father, who did 
not undergo the rite until forty-seven 
years old, when he weighed fourteen stone 
and three-quarters 

SEGARS.—A good story about General 
(jrant has just come inte print. At the time 
in question he was in the White House, 
One evening he was walking with Marshall 


| Jowe:l, when they came toalittic girl in 


distress because she bad lost her way. It 
was evident that she wasin need of some- 


| thing more than the direction which they 


| gave; but the two men 


| that child some money.” 


afew wretched pieces of metal—which I | 


could turn into thousands, Better learn to 


| drink and drown my care.” 


“Husband '’ 

The work had been laid upon the tabie, 
and Mrs. Robson bad gone to the back of 
his chair, .o lay hercool bands upon the 
throbbing temples, and draw the werry 
head to her bosom and hold it there. 

“You are weary and disappointed, dear. 


| she said, softiy, but with inexpressilie ten- 
| derness and patience in ber tone. 


no time for quarreling or bandying words. | 


Your brother has a little practice sozmie- 
where, has he not ?” 

“Yes” 

“And be is unmarric¢ 

“Yes,” 

“Then you bad better go to him now and 
keep bishouse. There be can doctor you 
and set you right.” 

She looked at him, wondering at the sim- 
ilarity of ideas. 

“Why should I leave my husband ?” she 
said, quickly. “If I am ill, it is your duty 
to see that Iam properly 
prefer to stay here.” 

“Your husband !’’ he cried, 


39° 


contempt 


ously. 
“Yes,”’ she said, rising and looking at 
bim, with a fierce glow her eves that 
made him shrink ‘my husband, wit 
whom I iutend to stay 
aaid Adain KR “ . as » sat 
bench— searcely a work-venD 
tnere was no work to do. 
Some weeks had passed since Rice De- 


vick bad made his proposal, and since then + before we can 


he had hardly been near the buuse. 





Ile nade a deprecating sign with his 
bands, and tried to tree bimeel!f, but she 
held him fast, and he ended by resigning 
Limnself to Lue position. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
i le 

THe Bre—There is no blossom 89 rich; 

in Stores of sweetness as the red ci:-ver 


|; with 


blossoms, as every schoolboy, whose privi- | 
| say my prayers before goin’ to bed ?"' asked 


lege it is to pluck them and suck their nec- 
tar, well knows. But the honey bee never 
collects it, becanse it cannot. The corolla 
tube ofthe red clover is so deep and sinall 
that the bee cannot reach the honey. The 





treated. Novo: I 


bee knows this, and no one ever saw a hive 
bee on a red clover blossum. They do nut 
waste their tiine in efforts to obtain sweets 
that are bevond their reach. But the bum- 
ble bee levies tribute on every red clover 
tield in his balliwiek. AS sinart as the hive 


bee is, It has yet to learn a trick that is «a4 
ias the hills to itegiganticaad mivre stu- 
pid seeining cousir 
' 7 “ r cy ad 
‘ 

ones e bis ests are 
vy a far (ween (onsequentlly we 
Will have to wait hive bee learns 
to drill into the asom to get the nectar 
bave red clover honey tur 


| our waflles, 


walked on. Soon 
(seneral Girant excused hiniselfl for a mo- 
meout. “Now,” thought Mr. Jewell, “while 
the General's gone I'll step back and give 
Both nen were 
trying to do good by stealth, for that had 
been General Grant's errand. But it so 
happened that General Grant had not a 
cent about him, and when Mr. Jewell ov- 
ertook the little girl he found ber with an 
apron full of cigars. The iman of many con- 
ficts had emptied his pockets. 

A THALER'’s WortTH or DouBt.—One of 
the prettiest of literary ancedotes is re- 
lated by Wilbelin Grimm, one of the pair 
of famous story-tellers. One day a little 
girl rang their bell and met him in the ball 
with the words, “You are the Mr. Grimin 
who writes the pretty tales ?"") “Yes, I and 
wiv brother.’”’ “Ane that of the clever Iit- 
tle tailor who married the princeas?’’ 
‘Yes, certainly.”” *“Well,”’ said the child, 
producing the book, “it is said bere that 
every one who doean’t believe it must pay 
bine atbaler,. Now I dort believe that a 
princess ever married a tailor. 1 haven't so 
much as athaler; but lere is a groschen, 
and please say I hope t pay the rest by 
degrees.” Just then Jacob came up, and 
tLe brothers bad an interesting interview 
the litthe dame; but they could not 
persuade her to take away the groschen 
which sbe bad laid on the table. 


Just Likk A Bor.—“An’ must I always 


alittle boy of bis mother. “Yea.” “But, 
if T sit upall night, I needn't say ‘em, need 
I?’ “Yes.” “Why? “Ob, I don't know! 
Do hush and let ine read!’ “What are 
you readin’?’? “A story.”” “What kind of 
astory?’’ About a uian and a woman, and 
don’t know all.” “Isitastorv ?"’ “Yona,” 
“Why don’t you read the truth?’ “I! vou 
ask another question to-night, I'll whip 


yout’ “But 1 can ask anetoer question in 
the mornin’, mayn’t I?" “Yea” “An’ 
I musn’t ask any tmore tonight?" 
‘“No—not another me, for if you do, 
] ‘A [ \ } | wren ¢ aa any 
t g * ] 'N But | 
4 r ~ 
v 1 said I could ask ru ‘ 
didn't you ? “VY ea. ‘And you won't 
whip me then, will you?” “Nol “But you 
will to-night, won't y ?’’ “Flere comes your 
father ; and it’s a good thing for you, for I 


} was going to whip you! 


* 
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THE BRIDE.’ 





BY #Ceanxsa J, 





A teat cotried, « path esinowes 

Vou enter om to-day . 
Toor Sear) bo more shall slak siene 
reedom ear 
Te apart, 
tearer one 
t with beart, 
Life's shade end Ive sun 


i'r jeep ia 
Ro more aloes, so a 
Bat with that 


You share ‘ogether, hear 


True love can make a track of light] 
Across the desert gray 

Aod Love teshining warm end bright 
(on thie, vour mridal da) 

And Love ell twine io these giad hours 
Of happiness and song 

Those fragrant emacanthine 6o're 
That biewm a whole ilfe iong 


Bot yet anown mast be the path 
fin ew hiel t ‘a, tow go, 
« gifts the Potere hath 


Awd aiit 
The tears te “ome must shor 
Vet vou *hall feel bo more apart ; 


The s@rertest th rugtt fal 

le* re—"'l bave a kindred beart, 
W hbatever may befall '** 

— {mark + 
Lat nothing 


lung ae life endures 
une between 


Toes stiine of ble heart and yours, 
i ‘ 5 fa jewrrene 
* «a ’ * ver Wa. & Bone 
4 eedum gay 
i'r weary sbnora 
J ‘ a 
a 


A PERILOUS GAME; 


Her Mad Revenge. 
STILL,”’ 


BY THE AUTHOR oF STRANGERS 


“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” “‘THE 


LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,” ‘‘a 


WOMAN BSIN, ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX —(cosnTINveD ) 


T was an awful ride wich La ly Blanche 
had undertaken, and forthe remainder 
ef ber life she remembered that night 

jvurney. 

Attimes the sky grew overclouded and 

rain feil; re than cones Ubey strayed from 
the road—it tue rough track, sometimes Jit- 


tle more than a Vague depression in the 
beaiher, could be called a road, 

But Lady Bianche seemed insensible to 
fat}gue or danyzer 

With her beautiful 
astatue’s, she rede at Donald's side in i- 
lenees, ber eves titeton tue darkness be- 
fore ber, her wiele soul cousuimed by the 
one desire to reach Bruce. 

Wuat she suffered that uightno pen can 
tell, 
At times she felt assured that she should 
fiud bin dead. Dead! After all that she 
had done to win tia! 

After all, the sin and 
Sained ber soul wiih 
avail! 

There was no 
mind, only a wild, 
that it sleuld ail 
awav! 

Sy they role « 


trickery she had 
weuld be of no 


ber 
despair 
thrown 


of remorse on 
haVagry 
beeu 


trace 
wl inne 
lave 


n,thetired horses urged 
onwards by Douald’s spurs and Ler daluty 
wlip, Which sue wielded witu a havd of 
Blew! 

Towards dawn they came within sight of 
the stone use at Seartross, aud Douald 
grunte!l a uete of satuslaction. 

“TI didna think we'd ever yet 
Baid, gravely. ‘Your borse is 
lehed, use lediiv, aod UV prror 
bles uuder ie. Lew's Lope we 
too late! 

Lady Blanche turned her 
Liu distorted Uv a epasin Of pain. 

“Don't [ being too late!’ abe 
@aid treimmu aud sue gave ber horse @ 
cut with the whip. 

Douald vent down in bis @addle and = ex- 
aunined the rougis road. 

“Thanks be to Heaven,’ 
tor’s gut bere saleiv ; 
marks, ine leddy.” 

They reached the house, and at thesound 
of their approacu, Sur Jusepu caine to the 
door. 

He started as his eyes fell on Lady 
Blancue, and be looked beyond ber as if 
be expected lo see sine else—F loria, 

“Lady Blancbe!"’ he said. “Have you 
Oome ail liis way ss 

Sue fell ratber than slipped frou the sad- 
Gie and caught his arin. 

“Tell—tell ine the truth!’’ 
“Ie be—"’ 

Her wiite face and suppressed emotiop 
Startied bitin. 

“Lord Norman, tuank Heaven, is alive!’ 
he answered gravel v. 

Lady Biauchbe put her hands betore her 
@yes and remained motionless for a me- 
ment, then she aorepted Sir J seph's ari 


here!"’ he 
nearly fin- 
beast treim- 
iuayna be 


eak bo mie ¢ 


usa’, 


be said,**the doe 
Tecan see Lis Lborse s 





she panted. 


and alluwed bim tw lead ier into the 
bouse. 

“And vou have ridden all this wavino the 
dead of t sigit! ie maid, scarcely yet 
r@aliZinyg tial 'f was really she vho tBtood 
before ti ¥ aus we roug 
Lady | ‘ 

mm | s 
= ~ 
j 4a ve 
w et I , t ware i Live fant, — J merely 
can I—can I see binni? But of course | can! 


I have oome nurse biw 
Sir Joseph stared. 





_— 


,; and she Lheid it out. 


hing for the dark red sears on 


| been the cause of the 


face white and set like 


{ “Very much,” he said, concisely. 


| “TI could not rest. 


white face to ; 


If anyone shonid have come, it should 
have Leen Fioris,—the girl to whom he 
was engaged. His thought found expres- 
aion. 

“Have vou told—how is Miss Cariisle? I 
trust the sad cews bas not unmade Ler ill?" 
he said. 

Lady Blanche jooked up wildly. Sbe bad 

alinost forgotten Floris! 
| “We—we did not tell ber,” she said,oold- 
ly anJ distinetir. “We thoughut it better 
not to do so until—unti!l we kuow Low Lord 
Norman really was. Thatis why I have 
corme."" 

Sir Joseph felt surprised. . 

* You Lave not tid ber?" he said, grave- 
ly. “I am rather sorry, I think she ought 
to ksaow. But perbaps she will follow 
with Lady Peurlleton ia the carriage ?"’ he 
said. 

“Perhaps =," assented Lady Blanche; 
“and now will you go and seeif I may go 
to him, Sir Joseph ?—Duector Greene may 
wantime.” 

He went upstairs, aud carne down again 
after what seemed an age to ber. 

“Yes; Doctor (;reene saya you may see 





rem."’ 

She took off ber bat and put it down with 
a gesture of refusal. 

**l do pot want rest—I am not so very 
tired." 

“Oh, Lady Blanche 





| “Sir Joseph, I uiust see him!" she 
pleaded. 

*You will fud him much altered,”’ he 

| maid, warmly. “You will wot be much 


startle! 7" 

She shook Ler head. 

“Sir Joseph, | bave come to nurse him ; 
Doctor (rreene will tell you whetber 1 aim 
capable of doing s. Look at iny hand!" 
It was as tirm a8 a 
rock. 

Sir Joseph. nodded. Her presence—her 
manner,filled him with a vague uneasiness 
which be could not define. 

“Will you follow me, then?” be said, and 
led her upstairs. 

They entered the bedroom, and Lady 
Blanche, pressing Ler Land to ber heart for 
aimoment, unseen by Sir Joseph, glided to 
the bed. 

There lay Lord Norman, white to the lips 
-wWhite as the bandage about his head, sav- 
lus forehead 
which the savage stag Lad caused. 

beside hlua stoou Doctor Greene, and ata 
little distance the miserable boy whose in- 
experience and youthful impatiencs had 
accident. 

Doctor (rreene louked up as sie approach. 
od, and seanned her tace critically. 

“Is—is Le asleep?’ she whispered, 
huskily. 

“No,” be said aloud; ‘tyou need not be 
afraid to speak, Laiv Bianche; he is quite 
; Unconscious, and will remain 60,1 au afraid 
| for some tinue.”’ 

“Is be much hurt?” sho asked, her eyes 
| Fivetted on the white face. 


“The 


| stay did net spare him, poor fellow !"’ 


| “Is it dead!’ she ground out between her 
{ teeth, with asudden savage fash of ber 
ey os. 
“Is i—the stag? I do not know.” 
“Yes, "murtuiured Lordtilarry, miserably, 
from the other end of the room, 


She did net hear hin, but stood with ber 
eyes fixed on the motivnless face, while she 
! drew off uer gloves, 

“Sir Josepu tells me vou wish to helpme, 
Lady Blancie,”’ sant Doctor Greene, “Do 
you sot think you bad better rest for awhile? 
Your journey has been 


She shook ber head. 


do?” 

He inclined hie head, seeing that any fus- 
ther recnonstrarce would be useless, 

“Keep bis bandazes 
mai. mt aio geing downstairs to prepare 
' fresh ones. Call ine rf be gives the slightest 
sign of returuing consciousn ess,”’ 

As he left the room Lady Blanche sank 
| on her Knees beside the bed, and let ber 
head drop until ber lips rested on Lord 
Norman's. 
| *Ob,uy darling,mv darling!’ she breath- 

ed. “You will not die! You aust not die! 

No, Bruce, Bruce, live for uy sake! My 

darling, iy dariing !”’ 

Lord Ilarry stared at ber with bis) blood- 
) Shot evesand alusost frightened by what le 
ba’ seen, rose and sfoie oul. 

The woerning broke,and the sun came 
sleepily turough the mist, and the noon and 
eveulug passed, and etal Lord Norinan lav 
as dead to all around liu as if indeed litle 
Lad passed the portals of his white lips; 


side. 


her taking sone food, but beyond a giass 
of wine and acup of milk, she bad taken 
nothing. 

“1 could not eat,"’ she said, very simply. 


Ss ee ee | ee + 


(+ Sir Joseph. ‘She will be better and inore 
. docile to-morrow. The shock has been a 
, Verv great one for ner.” 
“What will it be to Miss Carlisle?’ said 
poor Sir Joseph. 
Powards nigitfall the carriage from Ball y- 
fi ar red 
] ta et | P 4 | Se 
~ > 7 > + * 
: Nf ims “ a= x 
a A a 4 | 
. ; a . a. ° 
No!’ said Lady Betty, flushing and then 
turn.ng paleacain. *-No; Miss Carlisie was 


surninoned from Ballvflee quite suddenly, 
) befure the uewsarrived !” 


him: but be thinks yuu should have some | 


) au extraordinary | 
i one fur a laly to undergo.”’ 


Tell ine what I am to | 


moist, please,” he | 


and still Lady B.auche ruelt down by bis | 


They had begged almost insisted upon | 


“I ain resting bere. Do uot worry me, 
piease,”’ 
“Let her alone," said Doctor Greene to | 


rN. ae: “" ™ - ai . : ; ; ‘ “a ron a ’ 
ig ee ee Se See eee ee eS eae ae er eee oe 
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“Ah, that explains it!” he said, with are 
lieved air. “lt is tortunate that it has bap- 
yeneu 80, though we may bave to send tor 
es. Now don’t cry, Lady Betty. Doctor 
Greene dves not withiold all bope; and we 
-bave got an excellent uurse in Lady 
Blanche." 

Lady Betty flushed again, bat before she 
could speak the dour upened and Lady 
Bianche glided in. ; 

Sir Joseph, thinking that he would be in 
the way, lef: them,and the two women Con- 
fronted each other. 

“You bave come, then,” said Lady 
Blanche. ‘Waoere are the things you Lave 
brought?" 

“The nurse bas the:n,”’ said Lacy Betty, 
coldly. 

“The nurse!” echoed Lady Blancie. 
“Why did you bring one? lam the nurse, 
Lady Pendieton.” 

Lady Betty began totre:mble. 

“What right have you bere?” she de- 
| manded. “Do you think Floris will be 
pleased when she hears-——"’ 

“Floris, Floris! I] am sick of the name!” 
‘maid Lady Blanche, with acurl of the lips. 
“Listen to ine!” and she came quite close to 
the agitated woman. ‘Floris Carlisle is not 
bere, she will notcome bere. You know 
why, as well or better than I do. Do you 
think because she Las jiltei and deserted 
| him, that 1 should do autoo? Wait! I bave 
, come down because I have something to 

say to you. Reimenuber, please, that I an 
| Lord Norman's relative; that I au nearer 

to him that any Floris, jiltor no jilt, and 

that itis I—I and no one else—wio will 
| tell bis bow she has deserted Lim! I will 
brook no interfereace fromm anyone but Miss 
Carlisie,and do not expect lo ineet with any 
from Ler!’ and, with a wave of the white 
band, she swept noiselesa@ly from the 
rooin. 

The days passed; the little stone house, 
which bad been built for pleasure, bad be- 
come like ahospital. 

Everything that could be done was done, 
and witha lavish, unsparing band. The 
sick-roomm was transfurined from its old 
bareness to a couifortable, even luxurious 
apartment; a subdued bush prevailed about 
the place; Sir Joseph had procured an 
eminent physician froin Edinburgh to con- 
sult with Doctor Greene; every luxury ob- 
| tainable wus forwarded from  Ballyfioe 

daily; but still Lord Norman lay uncon- 
, scious and almost motionless. 

Poor Lord Harry bad been sent home in 

a state burdering ou despair, ana the doc- 
, tore began tw look grave and solemn. 
| ““] reatly think Miss Carlisie ought to be 
, sent for,” said Sir Joseph, on the filth day ; 
but Lady Blanche shook her heal. 

But, but there is great danger now, Lady 
Blanche,” he said, ia a bushed vVvuice. 

She shook ber head again. 

“Why should she be sent for?”” she an- 
swered froin where she Kneit beside the 
bed. **What good could she do? The shock 
might kill ber! Let us wait another day. 
| Besides, she is with her mother, who is dy- 

ing,’ she added, alinost suddenly. 
Sir Joseph looked his surprise. 


| ©] bave not beard that!’ be said. 

| ‘Itis true,’’ suid Lady Blanche. Let us 
wait. He—he will net die.”’ 

| Sir Juseph shook Lis head very doubt- 
| fuliv. 

| “He will not,I say!" she repeated,al most 


fiercely. “Do you think I do not know? I 
have watcbed him night and day. He will 
not die!"’ 

| P Sir Joseph did not know whatto say or 

Oo. 

There seemed something mysterious in 
Fioria’s prolonged avusence which he could 
not understand. 

Why had they not told bim that her mo- 
ther was ill? If he mentioned ber name to 
Lady Betty she began to cry and tremble; 
| he decided that be would wait, as Lady 
| Blanche had requested biin. 

On the evening of the filth day, as Doctor 
(ireene stood beside the window, looking 
outon the wild scene with a gray and anx- 
ious face, be beard Lady Blanche whisper 
bis name, and turned nviselessiy to the 
bed. 

i Lord Norman bad opened his eyes and 

was looking at Lady Blanche with an ex- 

pression of consciousness in them. 

| Doctor Greene beld up bis band,bnt there 
was ne occasion to warn her; white and 
cal:n she met the sick wau's feverish glance 
in silence, 

| His lips moved. 

| “Blanche!” be breathed. Even thenshe 

did not speak, but her hand stele along the 

bed-ciothbes and enclosed his hot, wasted 

one. 

“Blanche! You here? What has hap- 
pened? At! I remember—” he added, 
With a faint effort at a simile. “Is—is the 
boy safe ?"’ 

“Lord Harry is all right,”’ said Doctor 
Greene. “He has gone homme.” 
| ‘Poor boy! Iam glad of that. I am very 
How long have 1 beeu lying bere ? 


tired! 
The whole day?" 

Doctor Greene drewa silk bandkerchief 
across the feverish eves, 

Don't talk now, Norman,” he gaid. “Trv 
and sleep. We will tell you allabout it in 
the morning.” 

With a gesture of obedience he turned bis 
head on the pillew, his hand = still on 
Blanahe’s, and ifter waiting 


for half-an-hour, weut downstairs for some 
al A 
’ fm o 5S 
wf ~ 
os & ad . 
. r ~ ‘ 
so} ris’’’ he irmured,. i ri4, my 


lariing! How good of y 
knew you were here! | 
| you were by uy side. Do you think I did 
| not know whose dear Laud it 


» t Crune! | 








touched my forehead ? 
dear !"’ 

There was a pause for a moment, then bis 
hand pressed Lady Blanche’s weakly, 

“Floris, I think you bave saved wy life! 
I should bave died but for the thought of 
what you would suffer! So I have been 
fizining death all nigbt, dear, for your sake 
and myown. Dou'tery! I know you are 
crying, though I canoot bear you! Don't 
ery! I shall be ali right egan directly! I 
au all right now, if—it I could only move ; 
but I seein to have lost my legs! My pour 
darling, bow frightened you must have 
been! I am almostsorry that they fetched 
you! and yet I could net have done wnhout 
you! Ab, my darling, I have never known 
until now how dearly I love you! You 
have been like an angel beside my bed all 
the night! You thought I did not see you 
—know you! BotI did! I knew the twuch 
of your band even! Floris, Floris, will you 
kisa me, dear? I don’t know whether I 
ain fit to kiss! That poor brute struck 
straight at my face! But if I am not too bad, 
kiss ine, Floris!"’ 

Lady Blanche lifted her white,drawn face 
and kissed bim ; then, with a shudder rup- 
ning through ber weary frame, she dropped 
ber head on the bed, clutching the clothes 
in a wild, mad despair. 

Surely ifshe bad sinned here was her 
punishment. 

To be taken for Floris,to bear his passion. 
ate words, adressed, as be thought, to the 
girl he ioved! Oh, it was bard to bear—it 
wae almost nore than she c uld bear. 

Doctor Greene caine in and found ber 
racked by the torture, and laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

**‘Lady Blanche, 
For my sake—tfor 


My dear, my 


ou are quite worn out. 
am not covetous of an- 


| other patient—go and take some rest. He 


i 





ave dreamed that | 


is asleep now, and will be better when he 
wakes. ThLisis the crisis, and we have 
passed through it favorably,thank Heaven!” 

She raised her beac, and be started at the 
sight of ber haggard face. 

‘*He—he will be better when he wakes ? 
He will know me?”’ she asked. 

He nodded. 

“Then let me wait,”’ she pleaded, meekly 
—“let ne wait. I bave waited so loug—so 
long for this!’’ 

He could not find it in bis beart to deny 
her, but shook his bead gravely. 

**You will be ill, for acertainty,”’ he said; 
“you are ill now.” 

“No, you willsee! Iam stronger than 
you thirk. It is the deligkt, the joy at bear- 
ing bius Speak. Will you give me a glass 
of wine?” she added hurriedly. 

The news spread through the place in- 
stantiy that Lord Norman had speken, and 
the gloom tbat had bung overone and all 
lightened if only for a ipoment. 

Sir Joseph at once sent a messenger to 
Ballyfloe with the glad tidings. 

But Lady Betty cnly cried ane trembled 
the more, and was afraid to go aud see 
hit. 

How could she look into his wasted face 
and anxious eyes, knowing what sbe dia! 

All night Lady Blanche sat with his hand 
in hers—hers which he thoug!.t «as F.oris‘s! 
—and in the norring he woke, with the 
fever left far behind. 

“Why, Bianche,’’ be said, feebly ; “still 
here? Where is Floris? H:s sbe gone to 
lie down ?”’ 

She inclined her head. 

*“T am glad of that, Poor giri! She must 
need some rest, surely! She has been 
watching beside ime all night, basnu’t 
she?”’ 

Lady Blanche smoothed the bedclothes. * 

*Don'ttalk yet, Norman,” she said Lusk- 
ily. 

Hle siniled, 

“It won’t burt me. 
better, ever 80 much.”’ 


He looked round the room, and the cur- 
tains and turniture which Lad been brought 
from Baliyfloe caught bis attention. It 
struck bius that they could not have been 
brought in a single nigt-t, and he turned bis 
dark eyes upon ber. 

*Biancbe, how long lave I been 
here ?"’ 

“Six days, Norman,” she faitered. 

“Six days! Six—and Floris has been 
watching all the time! My poor darling!” 
and the tears—be was estili fearfully weak 
and easily moved—ross to bis eyes, “Six 
days unconscious! And of course you ail 
thought 1 was going to die? My own or 
darling, how she must Lave suffered! Is 
she very ill, Blanche?" 

Lady Blancle shook her bead. She could 
not speak. 

Every word he uttered went through ber 
heart like a kuife thrust. 

“No? I am glad, glad, glad! But white 
and thin, Blanche, eh? Poor Floris! We 
must nurse her now, Blanche. My darling. 
Ab, Heaven, how I bave longed to be able 
to speak to her! Butthough I knew she 
was bere—though I knew she beld my 
band, and could tee] her breatie sometimes 
I could not speak. I suppose I was half- 
unconscicus, eh, Blanche?” 

“Yes, dear?”’ 

“Au I very much knocked about ?” 

She was silent. 

“Oh, don’t think ] am anxious about my 


Iam ever so much 


lying 


| personal appearance,”’ and he laughed 
weakly. “Butauw I too much knocked 
about to let her inake it an excuse for put- 


ting « 


fi the wedding ? I 


ried directly I can get ab 
¢ 


wantto be mar- 


it. Eb, Blanche?’ 


Yes, she won't refuse now A sick an 
st t be tracdicte aL y 1 BnOW 
y has she beer ving down? I 

at er disturbed rthe world 

t I wl bogs sac riad t< > her > : ad 
i shail SO gia@i 10 See Her. Cur, 


turning his head, “do you think there is 
anv fear of iny going off my bead again?” 

“Not if we are careful pot to excite you,” 
said Doctor Greene, looking at Blanche 


was that | significautly. 












































THE SATURDAY EVENING ‘POST: 








Lord Norman laughed. 
“Ob, you won't excite me,” he eaid. 


line! I shall never forget seeing that, mad 
boy rushing on to hiv death, as it see:med ! 


Thank Heaven I was able to get up to his 


side in time! Poor bo 


he? I must write to bim as soon as 1 can— | 


I'll get Floris to write to-day, and tell him 
I’m aliright! When we are married be 
shall come and stay with us!"’ 

He paused ;for want of breath, then fixed 
his eyes on Lady Blanche’s fac». 

“Blanche, vou are a good girl! You have 
been selping Floris to nurse me, eh? It is 
just like you! You look pale and tireu; 
you have overdone yourself. When Floris 
comes back I shall tell her to send you 
away for the whole day.” 

She found her voice at last. 

**Yea,”’ she said,alinost inaudibly, “‘when 
Floris comes back I will go away and rest. 
But—but she is more tired than I am, Bruce 
and the doctor has ordered ber to keep to 
ber room.” 

*My poor darling!" he murmured, fer- 
vently. “Goto her, Blanche, and give her 
iny love, will you? And te'l ber she is not 
to come to me on any account until she is 
quite rested,”’ he added, wistfully. 


“y 
have had enough in the way of excitement 
to outshine anything you can do in that 


i 
' 


i 


! Gone home, bas | 


| 


| This sleep is the sure and certain evidence 





Lady Blanche rose and supported herself | 


by achair fora moment, then sbe found 
strength to creep out of the room. 

Her punishinen? was alinost heavier than 
she could bear. 





CHAPTER XX. 
ADY BETTY was waiting for her in 
the sitting-room, waiting in the great- 
est agitation and distress, mingled with 
er joy for the news, 


oe ee 


“Oh, Blanche, is he really better?’ she 


exclaiined, forgetting ber animosity for the 
moment. 

*“Yes,”’ said Lady Blanche, curtly ; “he is 
better, but his life hangs by a thread—l 
know that. I have come toask you what 
you intend to do.” 

“Todo?” 

“Yes. Do you mean to see him? If you 
do, be will see by your face that something 
is wrong;he will ask you questions about— 
about Fioris Carlisle. And what will you 
say? Can you keep your countenanee, and 
lie as I have done?”’ 

She spoke with such suppressed savage- 
ness that Lady Betty shrank froin her. 

“What am I to say ?’’ she moaned. 





“Whatever you say will lead him to guess | 
the truth or wring it from you; and it be | 


learns it, it will kill him ! Do you bear ine? 
—kill bins!" 

Lady Betty began to cry feebly. 

‘Has he asked for her ?”’ she sobbed. 

**Yes,”’ said Lady Blanche, turning her 
head aside; ‘‘ves; he thinks that she is in 
the house. I bave told hiin that she is rest- 
ing.’’ 

«Ob, how could you do that ?” 

Lady Birnchelaughed. It wasan awful 
laugh, and it made her listener shudder. 

“IT would tell him anything to avert the 
blow! It must come sooner or later,but un- 
less you want to kill him let it come later!’’ 

“It is dreadful!’’ inoaned Lady Betty. “1 
cannot understand it! 1 will never believe 
that she nas done what you say.”’ 

‘Jilted him, and ran off with Bertie Clif- 
forde ?” said Lady Bianche, icily. “I ad- 
mnire your faith. I suppose you have writ- 
ten to her?”’ 

“TI wrote to her before I left Ballyfioe,”’ 
said Lady Betty. “I wrote to Westbury, 
where her nother lived. I wrote to Matilda 
who first recommended her to me when she 
caine as a companion, but 1 bave received 
no answer!’’ 

Lady Blanche smiled. She knew that 
gaa had taken the letters from the post 

ug. 

‘How could you have received any an- 
swer seeing that Floris Carlisle bas gene 
with Bertie Clifforde,and that Lady Matilda 





ison the continent!’ she said, conteinptv- | 
| the big carriage, and the rest of the party 


ously. 

“Iam half distracted !’’ exclaimed poor 
Lady Betty. 

“And be will see it, and question you. 
Sick men are keen at reading people's 
faces.*’ 

““W hat shall I do?” demanded poor Lady 
Betty, helplessly. 

‘Go back to Ballyfloe,” said Lady 
Blanche, firmly. “He does not know you 
are here! Go back to Ballyfioe, and I will 
tell him that you would not see him for fear 
of exciting him, and tbat you have taken 
Floris Carlisle with you.” 


*Perbaps it will be best,’’ sobbed Lady | 


Betty, yielding and bending before the 
Stronger will. ‘Poor Bruce! Poor Floris! 
Blanche,’”’ — suddenly — “I cannot help 
thinking—Heaven forgive meift I wrong 
you!—that you know more about this than 
you let out, that—that vou have had some 
hand in it,’’ she said, gazing at the white, 
set face fixedly. 

Lady Bianche met ber gaze steadily. 

“You pay me too great a coimnpliment!’’ 
she said, withasneer. “I know nothing 
about it. The girl did not make me her 
confidante! But I ain not surprised at her 
conduct. What can you expect from a per- 


s0n of nor class 7?”’ 


ar e! She was a true 
& 
~% 2 
F er A 
and ehe made &@ siinpiée gesture 
> . = ; > 
With her hand Well, will you go 7 


Mi. 
“Yes,I will go!’ said Lady Betty. ‘I will 
g° at once. Poor Bruce, poor Bruce!”’ 
Lady Blanche’s face flushed. 
“Save your pity forthose who need it,” 
shesaid, quietly. ‘ ‘Poor Bruoe,’” as you 
call him, is a fortunate man to have been 


deceived before marriage instead of after- | 


| 





| glided to her accustomed place, and took 


| iliness, and Doctor Greene comnp'imented 





wards,” and witb this! - 
b= a ll ast dagger-thrust she 

She waited downstairs until the 
had started with Lady Betty, then went up 
to thesick-room. Lord Norman was asleep 
and Ductor Greene was standing watchin 
him. There was a complacent and relieve 
expression on the young physician's face, 
and he nodded cheertully. 

“Ee is better?’’ she whispered. 

“Yes,” he said; “he is ail right now. 


carriage 


of his recovery ; it is the sign-post at the 
end of the long dark road. Lady Blanche, 
we owe a great dealt you! I have never 
met witha more devoted nurse—never ! 

But we must still be careful. [ must con- 
fess to you that I should feel more confi. 
dent if Miss Carlisle was bere !"’ 

Her lips tigntened. 

_“He bas murmured ber name several 
times in hissleep. We were wise to de- 
etive him respecting ber absence; but I ain 
afraid when the truth has to be told that it 
will prove a dreadful shock !"’ 

“Why should the truth be told then?” she 
said, coldly. “Leave it to me,”’ and she 


Lord Norman's hand in ber own. The 
young doctor looked at ber with curiosity 
and adimiration. 

“You would risk, dare anything, on his 
behalf ?”’ he murmured. 

“Life itself!’ she said curtly. 

When Lord Norman awoke again he 
found her sitting beside him, her hand still 
holding his. 

*Floris!”’ he said eagerly ; then 
fell. “On, itis you, Blanche! 
still resting ?’’ 

*“No,”" she said, sweetiy and tenderly. 
“Don't be angry, Bruce! I have sent her 
awav!” 

“Sent her away!"’ he repeated, with a sad 
disappointinent in his voice. 

“Yes, she was ili, would have been made 
very ill by theexcitement of seeing you, 
Bruce, so [ persuaded her to go back to 
Ballyfloe. You will not be parted long, 
that is ifyou make up your mind to get 
better s90n."’ 

He turned to the doctor eagerl y— 

‘“jreene, how long do you fhink it will 
be before I can get to Ballyfloe?’* be asked, 
wistfully. 

“Can't aay! Depends on yourself! If 
you keep quiet, and do as I tell you, you 
will be there in no ti:me.”’ 

** ‘No time’ will seem a long time," he 
murmured sadly. “Poor Floris! I hoped 
to have seen her to-day! But Iam gladshe 
has gone. It was like vourthougbtfulness, 
Bianche, to send her! How shall I ever 
repay you for all you have done for ine— 
and for her?” 

From that moment bis recovery was ra- 
pid. If be bad had his way he would have 
left Scarfross a couple of days froin this, but | 
Doctor Greene stoo! firm, and would not 
bear of his undertaking te journey for 
another week. 

But at the end of the week acomfortable, 
the most comfortable of the Ballyfloe 
travelling carriages, filled with every 
luxury a convalescent could require, ar- 
rived at Scarfross, and to his iminense 
satisfaction he started for ‘“bhoine,”’ as he 
called it. 

With the exception of ascar on of his | 
forehead, and a somewhat pale and thinned 
face, he lookhd very little the worse for his 


his face 
Is Floris 


him upon the way he had pulled through. 
“IT don’t mind telling you now, Norinan, 





“You ses, Lady Lynch, 
treat me as an invalid still, and [ suppose I 
must bow beneath their tyranny! f stall 


see you at dinner.”’ 

“Better dine in yonrown room to-night, 
Norinan, I think,’’ asid Doetor Grenge. 
“You have done quite enough for to day."’ 

They escorted biim to Lis apartments 
alinos, as iflie were a royal personage, and 
Lady Blanche wentto her own room. As 
she opened the dvor, she saw Josine stand- 
ing waliing for ber. 

Lady Bianche started and flushed, then 
she closed the door. 

“Is thereany news, Josie?” she asked 
calmly. Josine shook her head, 

“No, miladi,”” 

*“Sthe—she has not written?” 

“No, miladi there have been no letters. 
If there bad been, I would have intercepted 
them and given them to miladi.’’ 

Lady Blanche drew a breath of relief. 

“Then—then you bave heard nothing?’ 
she faltered. 

“Nothing of Miss Carlisle! Nothing 
whatever. I know nothing except that Miss 
Carlisle left Ballyfloe with Milord Clif 
furde,”’ she said steadily 

Lady Blanche disinissed her with a wave 
of ber hand and sank into a chair. 

She knew that Lord Norman would send 
for her presently, and in a few minutes his 
valet knocked at the door and begged her 
to come to bis master. 

She rose, glanced at ber face in the glass, 
and foilowed the man. The critical mo- 
ment hal arrived. 

Lord Norman was pacing up and down 
the rvom impatiently; bis travelling cloak 
of sable was thrown across a chair, as if he 
had but just flung it off, and he bad made 
no attempt at changing his clothes, 

“Blanche,” he said, facing Her. “Why 
doesn’t Floris cone? Where is she? Why 
is it that no one mnentions her name? Is she 
in the house—she must be atthis hours, I 
asked tiny nan if she were dressing tor din- 
ner, but I could get no satisfactory answer 
from him.” 

Lady Blanche was silent; she could not 
speak for the moment,—could not take her 
eyes froin his, in which already there began 





to dawn an overpowering anxiety and 
apprehension. 
“Bianche!"”’ he exclaimed; “what does 


this inean?—is she iii? For Heaven's sake! 
if you bave any news Ww tell me, tell it me 
atonce. Suspense kills 11e—what is it?’’ 

She moistened ber lins, 

* Floris isnot at Ballyfioe, Bruce."’ 

“Not at Ballyfloe!’’ he repeated, with 
wide opened eyes and kuit brow. ‘Where 
is she, then? Great Heavens! why didn’t 
you tell ine before I left Scariross; I could 
have taken train at a nearer pointthan this! 
You know I am dying to see her!”’ 

Her heart hardened, and she met his 
impatient gaze steadily. 

“I do not know where sbe is, Bruce,"’ she 
said, quietly. 

“Not know! What do you mean? When 
did she go—and why?” 

*She left Ballyfloe nearly three weeks 
ago, Bruce,—the day you started fur Scar- 
fross.”’ 

“What!” he cried, in a terrible voice; 
“what—where? I have had noletter! Ab, 
I see—you have kept it from ine because I 
wasill. I see,—l see! Butfor Heaven's 


| sake, give it to ine now,—«ive thein all to 


ine——"’ and he held out bis band. 

She shook her bead. 

“T have no letter for you, Bruce; she has 
written to no one.” 





that at one time I had almost given you up, 
—I had indeed!” 

And Lord Norman laughed with a flush 
on his cheeks and a light in his eyes. 

“A man dies hard, Greene; when he has 
as nach to live tor as [ have!”’ he said, and 
Ladly Blanche, who stood near, winced 
and trembled. “! can't thank you as I 
ought, Greene,” he added quietly;"but I'll 
leave that to Miss Carlisle; she will be elo- 
quent enough, I daresay.’ 

They started early inthe morning. Lord | 
Norman and the young doctor travelliugin 


following how they liked. 

At tue last moment Lady Blanche decid- 
ed to ride back: she could not, in her pre- 
sent state of inind, have endured being shut 
up in a carriage with ofhor persons. 

As the moment approached jn which the 
atory of Floris’s disappearance mnust be told, 
her heart grew anxious and appreliensive. 

He was not throughly recovered even 
yet, and the shock, she knew, would bea 
terrible one. 

There were tines when she felt as if she 


could not go on with the awful tragedy, | go 


asifshe must break down and confess the 
conspiracy; but after a time her courage | 
came back te her; she hardened her heart, | 
and resolved to go through with it. 

“It I contessed be would bate me for the 
rest of his lite, whereas now I stand soine 
chance of winning him! Once we are mar- 
ried, I will teach biui to forget Miss Car- | 
lisle!”’ 

Thev arrived at Ballyfloe at dusk, and | 
were greeted by Lady and Sir Joseph | 
Lynch witb the ost cordial and affection- 
It was quitea reception, in 
fact, allthe g who remained throng- 
ing the terrace and pressing forward to ex- 


rdelight at seeing him amongs 


ate weleoue. 
}esCS 


nress ¢f 
; 


Aa 
ar 
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, @ag pa. 
“Where 1s Floris?’ 
bly, of Lady Lynch. 
Betore she could answer, Lady Blanche 
laid her band softly on bis arm. 
“Bruce, Doctor Greene says you are to go 
in at once; the air is chilly for you.”’ 
He Icughed grimly. 


he asked quite audi- 


| Sle has gone « 


His hand fell on his side. 

“Written to noone, Blanche!’’ bis face 
growing white. “What is tois infernal inys- 
tery?—-why did you lie to me the other day, 


and tell me that she was at Scarfross? Has 
she not been there at all?”’ 
“She has not been there, Bruce, She 


left here when you did, and we have not 
beard a word froin her since.” 
He strode forward and seized her arm. 
“Quick, tell ine all!” She is dead! I 


know it! I can read it in your face! Quick, 
tell me!’’ 
“No, Bruce she is not dead thatI know 


of—indeed Ido not’ know. But—but—oh, 
Lruce, can you bear it 7" she whispered. 

*“T can bear anything better than this +us- 
pense,” he cried, hoarsely; ‘Don’t you see 
it's mnaddening me!” 

“Ob, Bruce! Bruce!’ ehe moaned. “It is 
so hard tor me to have t tell you! But you 
will hear it frou ine best! Bruce, be firts: 
be brave! Dont look at meso, or I cannot 
go on!” for bis eyes seemed penetrating to 
ber soul. 

He looked aside and mentioned to her to 
on. 

“Broes,”’ she whispered, alinost inandi- 
bly,—for ber heart nearly stood still with 
fear, with actual fear that whon ber lips 
formed the words he should strike, perbaps 
kill ber,—‘*Bruce, Floris Carlisle is not 
wortha thought frou you! Ste is a bad, 
wicked yirl si 

“What!’ and 
laugh of mockery. 
are mad! Floris is what?’’ 

“Judge for yourself! she retorted, stang 





he Isaughed a short wild 
“Go on, goon! You 


into courage. “I*loris Carlisle bas jilted 
you, Bruce, and run off with Lertie Clif- 
forde.”’ 
Hie lookedat ber witha dull, perplexed 

gar 

y 

t 4A 

again! I didn’t bear you I could not have 
| heard you. I must be del wsestill! Floris 
| —Fioris!—well, can’t you spenk?"’ he said, 
harshly. 


“Bruce, it isquite true! Would to Heav- 
enit were not! She tas left you, Bruce! 
ff with Bertie Clifforde!l’’ 


intend to’ 


v > 
He dropped her arm and stepped back, 
then be tooked at ber caliniy, quietly. 

“It muat be allel’ be whispered, huskily, 
jost as Floris bad whispered tw Josinea 
fortnight ago! 

She shook her head. 

“It isthe truth, Berooel”’ 

“How do you know? She has not writ- 
ten; she has—oh, Heaven! au: I awake or 
dreatning? Blanche, for Heaven's sake, 
tell me all? I know there ts some hideous 
mistake—of course there is some inistake, 
and it inust be put right at once. But teil 
ine all—don'’t waste a moment! Now,— 
noa!l" 

‘Bruce, I can only tell you what I know. 
The day you left she received a telegram; 
she started for the railway station at once, 
and there she met Bertie,Cliflorde——" 

“A lie!—a lie!" he groaned. 

* Bruce, it is no idie scandal. 
thein go off together.” 

“Josine, Josine! Who is Josine?” he de- 
manded, hoarsely. 

“Lady Betty's maid.—a great filend of 
Florie’s.”’ 

“Fetch her!—feteL Lady Betty!"’ he said. 
pointing to the door, 

Lady Blanche went out—she was glad 
get out, if even for a moment or two, from 
the sigit of bis face, the sound of his voice. 

Intive minutes she returned with tbe 
two others. 

Heo was still sitting in the chair, looking 
vaguely, vacantly outofthe window, 

“Oh, Bruce!” sobbed poor Lady Betty, 
going to bim; but be kept her back with up- 
held hand. 


Jvusine saw 


“Girl,’’ he said, sternly, “tell me what 
this neans! Speak the truth, if you can, or 
by Heaven a 

His glance was terrible, and even Josine 
quaked; but she bad gone too far te draw 
back. 

“Milord, I] know nothing but this,” she 
said in a low, steady voice—and she repeat. 
ed her lesaon. 

For a certainty Miss Carlisle bad left 
Ballyfioe with Lord Clifforde, 

“And vou--you believe this?” be demand- 
ed, turning to Lady Betty. 

“What can I do, Bruce?’ she wailed. “It 
is true; I have seeu the porter, the guard, 
and—and——”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NEAPOLITAN Story-TELLERS.—A pro- 
vider of ainusemnent which many of the 
Neapolitan Jazzaroni greatly delight in is 
the old-fashioned story-teller. He in to be 
foand, a writer in a contemporary tells us, 
only in the gardens and kitehens of 
the sinallest inns, and never emerges into 
the inore respectable quarters of the town 
or the dining.roomns that foreigners fre- 

vent. Indeed he is rarely fitted toappear 
> eae to advantage; bis clothes are shabby 
and not improbably torn, and his breath is 
so strongly perfumed with geriic that, In 
order to enjoy bis company, it is necessary 
to keepon the weatherside of him. In 
his customary haunts be is a welcoine 
guest. 

He entersthem witha confident mien, 
and eyes those who are seated at the tables; 
if they are too few or too poverty-stricken, 
he retires with a Low; otherwise he stations 
himsclf in a convenient position, assuines 
an jimposing attitude, and coughs. A!l con- 
versation is busied in a moment, and the 
chairs are pushed #0 as to allow their occu- 
pants a full view of the narrator. He usu- 
ally introduces bis tale by some short inoral 
remark such as, “Gentlemen, though it is 
the duty of children to obey their parents 
it is not well for fathers and mothers to im- 
pose too severe arestraint on their tocling- 
tions, asthe history of Princess X. clearly 
shows. Listen ty it and you wil! agree with 
me,”’ 

His stories are generally of a romantic 
and pathetic character, aud they deal freely 
with fabulous aniw;nals and superntural 
events. Inthe more moving seenes pas 
sayes of verse are introduced. When the 
narrator trusts his voice, be sings them, 
otherwise he proncunces them in a decia- 
tinatory tone, strongly emphasising rlyme 
and rhythin. During the rest of the per- 
formance his manner is easy and animatea 
by turns, He relates the adventures of bis 
hero almost as if they had happened W him- 
self; he indulges treely in yesture and 
inimics the voices of the principal charac- 
ters. He stops at acriticsl pointand collects, 
Itthe harvest is satisfactory, be returns 
to bis post and finishes the narrative; if not, 
he retires with a polite bow. One of these 
nen is said to bave made a iarge profit by 
forgetting the conclusion of his best story. 
W hat the story was no one can now say; 
but tradition reports it to have been the 
best ever told in atavern garden, Nobod 
who heard the beginning bad any rest till 
he know the end; and, on the narrator de- 
parting witbout finishing it, the disappoint- 
ed listeners suspected each other of stingi- 
ness. When the story-teller reappeared 
after a few days, the saine tale was eagerly 
deinanded, and the coutributions were un- 
usually liberal; but, he departed as before, 
The saine scene was repeate! a nuinber of 
times, and in different parta of the town, 
At last the frequentérs of one of tie taverns 
often appeared caine to an undes 
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BLOrTY Was i j , 
the old inan confessed with ears 
had quite forgotten how the be 
cess escaped froin her difficulties. AJl he 
could reineinber was that the clusion 
washappy. Then he hurried away without 
even inaking a bow, and never again re- 
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FAKEWELL. 





BY EDITH HM. Chins, 





Pies of all sorrow that tell, 
Lips where Love's memorics dwell, 

Gilances that torture me, bidding me stay 

Hide them, oh, hice, leat I yteld totbeireway! 
Farewe'l| forever—fareweil: 


Beweet, in the years that remain 
Life will be hopeless and vain, 
Yet for thee only Love's fetters 1 break, 
Learing thee, grieving thee, all for thy sake- 
Dearing my solitude’s pain, 


Words lean give thee no more, 
All has been told thee before. 
Bid me not linger—thy trembiing lips prese 
Closely to mine in Lowe's longing caress 
Fareqeii—the vision le over! 
——_———— <A - 


A Wife's Martyrdom. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 
KING," “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,’’ 
OWMICH LOVED HIM BEST?” 
atc., BTC., BTC. 

CHAPTER VI.—[Continvgp ] 
ence 
that be wore the pink tnoss-rosebud 
which her mother had given him. How 
Why 
wiiet 


A “oat quick eyes at noticed 


carefully he must lave cherished it! 
did her mother's face flush crimeon 
ber eyes fell upon it? 

Why did people sinile when they saw the 
handsome Captain lingering by ber 
er's side? 

Why did other men make 
anileandabow? Why did be dance with 
her ao often ? 

There was sone understanding between 
the Captain and her mother which she bad 
never suspected before, and she had not the 
faintest idea what it was, 

Once, when she was standing near Lady 
Bellainy, she overheard soine one say to her 
ladyslip, “Tt will be the most sensible and 
the most brilliant mateh of the season;"’ but 


ashe had not the talntest idea to whom the 
remark referred, 
She overheard too the reply that was 


given, and it was, Yes; now that he has 
sown hia wild oats, be will settle down into 
a good busband.” 

She wondered fora moment who it) was 
the speaker had alluded to, and then forgot 
all about the incident. 

It was a delightful ball, and mother 
daughter frequently met during its 

ress. 

Angela bad no lack of partners; but she 
noticed, and thought it strange, that when- 
ever she saw her nother Captain Wynyard 
was by ber wide. ' 

When the ball was ended, it was Captain 
Wynyard who drew the soft fleecy wrap 
round Lady Rooden’s shoulders,it was Cap- 
tain Wynyard who placed mother and 
daughter in the carriage, and spoke in a 
low tender voice of the beauty of the stars 
in June; and then, bending his handsome 
head, with a look of unutterable love in 
hiscyes, be kissed ber ladyship’s. white 
hand. ° ~ 


and 
pro- 


THE SATURDAY 


Then Lady Rooden seemed to reoover 
frointhe shock of the passionate loving 
words, 

“My dear Angel," she said, “you cannot 
know what you are saying.’ 

+] do—I do indeed, inamina! But pro- 
thise me—aay that Captain Wynyard shall 
never kiss your hands again!" 

“I could not make such an absurd pro 
inise,”’ laughed Lady Rooden. “Why, 
dear Angel, what a jealous little child you 
are!"’ 

As Angela Rooden left her motber’s room 
that night, the terrible shadow that was to 
make lier life s» wretched began to fall 
over her. 





CHAPTER VII. 


PVE garden-party at Lady Avon's lovely 
villa at Richmond, the grounds of 
which sloped down to the river Thames 





moth. | 


way with a/| 








Angela did not hear his “Crood-night’’ to | 


herself—the shock she Lad just received jad 
been too great. : 

Her mother’s bands wero 
eyes; her father Lad kissed 
them. 


sacred in 


and caressed 


her | 


He too had held them sacred; and now 
thisinan, whom she so disliked and inis 
trusted by instinct, bad dared to kiss 


them! 

Her face burned with indignation and her 
eyes flashed with anger. That he should 
dare to treat her own inother so, her dead 
father’s wife, to her mind all the more 
sacred because he was dead ! 

That any nan should dare to approach 
this beautiful mother of hers— who was en 
shrined in her heart with her father, never 


to be seperated from Limn-—with whispered 
words aud kisses seemed horrible to 
her. 


“My mother—my mother !" 


herse!f. “‘llow dare be ?"’ 

But she spoke no word of what filled her 
heart until they reached home; then she 
went into her mother’s room, 

Her ladyship bad taken off her dress of 
aber velvet, she liad laid aside her jewels 
andsbe sat, the very picture of comfort and 
Juxury, with her golden hair falling like a 


shecried to 


shimimering veil over her white shoulders, | 


Angela hastened to her. 

The flung herself upon her knees at 
mother’s feet, and raised ber lovely face to 
hers. 

“Ob, nainma,”’ 6be cried, “I saw bim,and 
it bas alipost broken iny heart!’ 

“Saw what, Angel?’ asked Lady 
den, leoking up in wonder, and with a lit- 
tle laugh. 

“[ saw bim—Captain 


Wynyard — kiss 


your hand, mamma! 1 saw him! Never 
fot him do that again. How dare he? It 
was iny father's hcg ae No man but he 
had the right to kiss them. Now that he 


can kiss them no more, do not permit any 
one else. Ob, mamma, when I saw him— 
saw what be was doing—I felt so jealous for 
miny dead father's sake! 1 felt that in some 
way his ineiwury Was « tr j Ina 
Ina, Inatina t 
never jet lo that aga 

She caug ber imother’s sla 
hands and kissed thei several times pas 


sionately. 

“Tt is right for me,’’ she cried; 
father’s child. But they are 
nama, these sweet white 
love.”’ 


‘Tam iny 
not for hii, 
hands that | 





; in her dear 


her | 


Roo- | 


was one of the mnost successful of the sea- 
KON, 


The guesis were the creme de jacrime of 


London society, and the weather was most | 


propitious, 

Lady Kooden and Angela were adiiitted- 
ly the belles of the fete. Her ladyship 
looked tinore beautiful than ever in dress of 
palest blue velvet elegantly trimmed with 
white lilac; a bonnetof blue velvet and a 
pluine of white lilac crowned 
hair. 


Her gloves inatehed her dress; so did the | 


dress 
well 


pretty Parisian shoes, Angel wore a 
that suited her slender girlish beauty 


White, with a profusion of rich carnations | 


aimost effeotive costume. 

Wherever between the trees the blue vel- 
vet and white lilae gleatmed, there was to be 
seen ulso a Minall yathering of ardent wor 
shippers; but Angela's happiness was un 
clouded until she saw Captain Wynyard, 
with a stnile on his handsome face, take his 
place by her mother’s side, when a feeling 
ot uneasiness possessed her which she 
could not shake off. 

Angela had as inany adinirers as her wno- 
ther, but at present they did not interest 
her, 

She liked dancing for dancing’s sake; the 
sweet Strains of the music and the gliding 
movement were a delight to her. Conse- 
quently, if one of her partners danced bet 
terthan another, she preferred him. Sach 
inatters a8 birth and fortune did not inter 
est her, 

She adinired any one who sang well,spoke 
well, danced well, rode well; but, so far as 
adtmiration for herself was concerned,it did 
notinterest her or make. the slightest iim 
pression upon her. 

She was essentially one of those who sre 
born and destined to Jove. once; and once 
only, with a love worth a thousand siwaller 
affections, 

She could not have wasted her love in 
meaningless tflirtations. Henee Ler partuers 
gave her nu conceru so loug as they danced 
well. 

She hardly remembered their names, so 
little iuterest did) sue otherwise take lf 
them, . ~ eee 

She knew the same faces crowded round 
her nightly, but she was not suffigientiy 
interested in them to welcome oue. more 
than another,” vi 

She was perfectly indifferent to “the fact 
that the young Duke of Horton needed but 
Aa Sinile to encourage hit, and that he was 
ready tolay his tithe and Jortune ‘at her 
feet. , ; 

She knew and cared less that Lord 
bury, the great mateh of the season, was 
bent upon winning her. 

They were al! shadows to her,these hand 
some pallant young noblemen wie gather- 
ed round, 

At present she was *far more 
notber’s adtiurers 


interested 
ian ber 
OW, 
As Lady Avon and her young guest were 
Strolling through the grounda, Angela's 
eves were riveted on the face—darkly beau- 


tiful, vet with a shadow on it—of a young 
girl coming towards them, 
“Who is that ?" she asked,in a quick low 


voice, of Lady Avon. 
“That is Gladys Rane,” 

ly. 

Was it her fanev ? She could notteli,but 

itseemed to Angela that a curious eX pres- 

sion passed slowly over Lady Avon's pale 

face, 


Was the quick re- 


It inust have been faney, for when she 
looked again, the strange expression was | 
Ki ne, 

In a few well-chosen words Lady Avon 


introduced the two who were to. cross each | 


other's lives so strangely. 


When the dark eyes of Gladys Rane rest- | 


flashed oon 
like 


toeir 
hate and 


ed on Angela, something 
depths, Bomething that was 
despair. 

Miss Rooden asked herself if this was 
fancy also. It inust pave been fancy, for 
the next time she looked Gladvs Rane was 
regarding her with smiling eyes and 
lips. : 

Angelaadinired the dark beauty of her 
face, the lustrous depths of the splendid 
eyes, the charin of the well-cut mouth, and 
wondered whatwas the shadow that lay 
over the lovely passionate tuce. , 


If any one had told ber that the attentior 
; 


of all fashionable London was drawn just 
then to her beloved mother and { 
tiful woman, she would 
t } tn as tf me 
t \ 

om x ‘ 

VAS ¢ nt ta 

Was ¢t i 4 y Ww é A I - 


he was going .o marry Lady Rooden t 
her large fortune,that Gladys Rane was ati! 
deeply attached tothe handsome Captain, 
and that she resented the transfer of jis af- 
fections, 


her golden | 


' 
}ar- 


EVENING POST, 
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| All thia was commonly discussed and 
geverally known, except to Miss Rooden. 
| "The dark eyes of Gladys Rane were fixed 
on ber face, but Angela inet ber gaze quite 
unconsciously. : 
She bad peard no rumors respecting 
Giadys Rane. : 
She bad no idea that she was her mother’s 
rival, or probably she would not bave 
| Sought her society. 
 Asit was, she was attracted by the fair 
| face and pleasant manner of the girl. 

jt was characteristicof Angela that she 
preferred the society of a beautiful and 
gifted woman to that of a young and hand- 
6O1n68 Dan. 

She was therefore only too pleased to re- 
wnain talking for a time to Miss Rane. 

“It must be fancy,” she said over and 
over again to herself; for it seemed to her 
that the expression of the dark eyes chang- 
ed continually. 

Presently they moved on and camo to an 
| opening in the trees, and ata little distance 
| they beheld Lady Rooden leaning back in 
a garden-seat, aud Captain Wynyard stand- 
| ing at ber side, 

A taint low ery broke from the lips of 
| (ladys Rane; but it was instantly suppres 
sed; and again Angela wondered if her 
tiney had led her astray, forthe dark face 
for a moment grew pale, 

“That is Lady Rooden, your mother, is it 
not?” asked Gladys Rane suddenly. 

“Yes; that is my mother,"answered An- 
gela, and her voice was inusical with bappi- 
ress as she said the words. 

“Captiin Wynyard is a great friend of 
hers, continued Gladys;and she noted how 
Anyela’s face fell, 

“Hetries tobe on friendly terms with 
us,’ she said cautiously; whereupon Gladys 
remarked— 





“Yo do not like him! [can tell 
expression of your face aud the tone of 
your voice,” 

‘“Heis not the kind of man I like,” re- 


plied Angela slowly. 
In spite of herselt,a look of triumph came 
over the lace of (ladys Kane. 





by the | 








with «a careless smile. “Pray what was 
ng 

“She loves Captain Wynyard, and he 
seeius to be in luve with her,” replied An- 
gela promptly. “And I found itout in this 
way, «mua. When they spoke to each 
other, their voices bad quite a tender ring ; 
and there was a something in both faces 
that betrayed their love. OU #66, Inainina 
lam improving in social note-taking. A 
inunth ago I should not have found that 


out.” 
There was no sinile on Lady Rooden's 
face now; it bad grown pale, aud a shadow 


had crept into ber Dlue eyes. 

“I do not believe it,” she said sharply. 
“Who is this Gladys Rane?” 

“She is the niece and reputed heiress of 
Lady Kinloch,” replied Angela;; “and she 
is a fashionable beauty besides,’’ 

“You say that Captain Wyoyard loves 
her,” continued Lady Rooden, to whom the 
carelessly-spoken words had been a terribie 
shock. 

“Iam sure that he does. I nevert bt 
him handsome until I saw his face soften 
as he looked at Miss Rane.’ ’ 

A swift flood of jealousy seemed to course 
turough Lady Rooden’s heart, 

She gasped for breath, her lips trembled, 
and her face quivered with passionate pain. 
Could it be possible that —— was right, 
and that, after all, Captain Wynyard loved 
Gladys Rane? 

She had believed most earnestly that it 
was herself whoimn he loved, and no other, 
Hie had not as yet told ber so in so many 
words; but he bad acted like a lover, She 
expected every time she met him that he 
would ask her to be bis wife, 

She had never doubted his love for herself 


'and Angela’s words now fell upon ber 


with painful suddenness, 
“What kind of woman is Gladys Kane?” 
she asked, after a few minutes’ silence, 
‘Beautiful and proud; but I aw inclined 
to think that a shadow overban her. 
What itis I do not know. We talked t- 
gether for sowe little time, and I thought 


she seemed restless—looking for mne- 


Surely,mother and daughter being so de- | 
come,” 


voted to each other,if the daughter disliked 

him, the mother wou!d marry him! 

Her heart glowing with passionate love, 
sie regarded him steadfastly as le stood by 
the side of Lady Rooden. 

Ah, who could see him and not love him? 
What minannerof girl was this «ho had look- 
ed on his handsome face and noble bearing, 
and not like lim? 

} “Do you know Captain Wynyard well 7?” 
inquired Angela, with a strange instinctive 
conselousness that there was something un- 
usual in her companion’s manner. 

“Yes; | have known hima long time,’ 
was the reply ; but Gladys Rane did not 
mention that they hod been attached for 
etnany months, and that during the whole 
of the preceding seasou they hud been in- 
separable, - 

Laterouin theafternoon Angela found a 
cool quiet nook where she hoped she would 
be able to. muse alone; it held a simall 
Wooden seat, aud was hidden by a cluinp of 
alder-trees be 

She sat down to rest and to enjoy the 

, quiet her shady retreat offered, Not mauy 
ininutes had passed before she became con- 
selous that she was) not 
ne was Sobbing in deep distress, and sone 
one else adininistering consolation, 

f 6©'Your Know my heart is not in it,” a 

inan’s voice said—vou Know that I hate 

it; hut what can we do? [ cannot help iny- 
self.’’ 

“LT cannot bear it! replied 2 trembling 
voice, “She is so beautiful, | am sure that 
vou will love her in time.” 

“Tnever shall. I love 
only: butin our case love, 
cannot go together, 
ruin to both of us,” 

Then Angela, unwilling to be 


’ 


you, 
and 


and you 
marriage 


even an 


accidental listener, rose froin ber seat and 
hastened away. 
Ste oad noidea who the speakers were ; 


but ualf an bour later she saw Gladys Rane 
with Captain Wynyard, and a sudden sus- 
picion darted through her mind that the 
eonversall 
place between thet, 


| It was but a suspicion ; vet it was strange 


thing, expecting some one who did not 


“And you thought that she showed signs 
of preference for Captain Wynyard 7?" 

“lam inexperienced in such tatters,’’ 
answered Angela; ‘‘but it certainly seemed 


' go to ine;’’ and she kissed her muther’s fair 


| Inyself again. 


alone--that some | 


Marriage would wmeau | 


face, which had grown pale so suddenly. 
“You are tired, mmainma,” she added. ‘Let 
me ring tor Newsham. Oli, inasmiina,”’ she 
cried suddenly, “I hope it is true! I do 
hope Captain Wynyard will marry Miss 
Kane; then be will not come bere 60 often, 
and I shall have my darling mother ail to 
I have been jealous of him 
ever since he kissea your bands. I hope 
he will marry her, forl am sure he loves 
her, and she returns his love. Good night, 
1 will now send Newsham tw 


atbia. 
you.” 
But Lady Rovden sat long after her 


daughter had left her, the words she had 
spoken rankling in ber beart. “I hope be 
will marry her,’’ was tbe wish she t ex- 
pressed. “If he does,” theught her lady- 
ship, “the remainder of my life will 
blighted.’’ 

When Doris Newsham, the maid entered 
the rooin, she was disinissed alinost Imme- 
diately. 

Lady Rooden wanted to be alone, to have 
time tothink. She bad been so suze that 
Captain Wynyard loved her and would ask 
her to be his wife that not one doubt bad 
assailed her. 

It was inerely a matter of time, she hal 
velieved, and she attributed his not press- 
ing her to the fact that he did not wish to 
hurry her into an engagement. Could it be 
possible thet he cared for another woman, 
and had been trifling with ber? Yet why 
should be? She was fair as Gladys Rane, 
perhaps even tinore beautiful, and sie 
was wealthy. Why then need she fear the 
girl? 

This fierce hot jealousy which she could 
not control and could not bear taught her 


| how deeply she loved the bandsome Cap- 


nshehad overheard bad takep | 


tain. 
‘She had not realized the depth and inten- 
sity of her love for him before. She bal 


| not looked into ber own beart, ber whule 


) how deep a root it took at once in ber | 
itil id. ; 
She saw them together again, and from 


the expression on Miss Kane's face she felt 
sure that, whatever the Captain’s senti- 
nent miczht be, the whole love of the girl's 
heart Was given to him. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
[ ATE that evening Lady Rooden and An- 
4 


eela were seated in ber ladyship'’s cozy 
dressing room, t 
of the day. 

They had donned their dressing-gownsa, 
and their hair was flowing lvoosely over 
their shoulders, , 

Angela’s, in which there was a pretty 
natural ripple, was brushed out to its ful! 
length, and ber mother was passing her 
band admiringly over the glossy waves. 

“You have beautiful hair, Angel,’ she 
eald caressingly, ‘I admire its natural 

litsltate 


! pie very uch no art evuld 


I 1 tame l es tf rr 
li 1 this afternoon. 


Tie ladv whose hair 
named Ciladvs Rane. She is a 
brunette, Surpassingly beautiful, 
found out something about her.”’ 
‘Did you, Angel?” asked Lady 


resembvies wine Is 
pertect 


aud | 


Rooden, 





discussing the events | 


soul had not been awakened to the know!l- 
edge of her great love. 

Jealousy iad now quickened it into sud- 
den life, and she stood face to face with the 
factthatshe had loved this man with a 
deeper, greater love than she had ever 
given tothe dead husband who had been so 
indulgent to her, who had worshipped her 
with 80 true a worship. 

She had never felt jealousof her husband 
when he was alive. She had not known 
what the feeling of jealousy was; she had 
not understood it when others spoke of it. 
But, now that the torimenting pain filled 
her heart, she realized it in all ite bitter- 
ness, 

The spoiled beauty who had been loved 
and worsbipped all ber life seemed to live 
hours in those few minutes, while the very 
~— of ber heart and eoul were revealed 
to her. 

She could not hide frown herself the truth 
that she bad loved tbis bandsoine nan who 
bad pursued ber with such winning words 

loved Lim better than she had loved Sir 


{haries, even when he wasa hands ine 
and ardent y ing wooer. 
It is strange she said to herself 
“5 t ‘ I Co] ‘a 
should coine to ineso lat 
; with all the glow and happine+s 
ier love there was an undercurrent of pa 


and regret that Angela did not like Captain 
W yoyard better. 

The girl’s words rang in her ears—‘‘I 
hope he will marry her’’—marry Gladys 


Kane, her young and fascinating rival! *I 
| Shall ask him to-morrow,” she decided, **if 























ee 


TH 











it be true about Gladys Rane;”’ and she 
owned to-herself that, if it were true, lile 
would bold nothing more for her. 

Angela telt happier and lighter-hearted 
than usual when she retired to her room 
that night. 

If Captain Wynyard married Miss Rane, 
be woul. of necessity cease to visit theu so 
freqaently, and sbe would never again 
feel unbappy or jealous because he was a!- 
ways at ber mother’s side. And the girl 
found great comfort and consvlation in the 
thought. 

When Lady Rooden rose the next morn- 
ing, she pondered what she should say to 
Captain Wynyard. 

She was determined to know the truth, 
aud, ifhe loved Miss Rane, she would—— 
But her thoughts never went beyond that. 
All happiness in life would end if that were 
the case. 

It was noon when the ex-Captain called; 
it was an early visit, but he wanted to per- 
suade Lady Rooden to go to a flower-show. 
He made any apologies for bis early call, 
but he could not belp seeing that it was 
welcome enough to Lady Rooden. 

She was looking ber best, in an exquisite 
morning-dress of cream-colored silk and 
white luce, a knot of creawn-colored ruses a‘ 
her throat, and another in the gilt belt that 
was her sole ornament. 

Beautiful, stately, in the very prime of 
her loveliness, Jove shining in Ker blue 
eyes and softening ber whole face and man- 
uer her ladyship looked like a woman 
whom avy man might be proud to woo and 
win. 

So Vance Wynyard thought when his 
eyes rested on her, The pity of it was that 
he did not love ber, that be never would 
love her, because his whole beart was given 
to another. 

With all her natural charms, in spite of 
the love that shone in ber eyes, it was only 
for ber money that be wisied to marry 
her. 

No one would have guessed this who saw 
his handsome face, so full of admiration, or 
heara bis pleasant words, so full of tender- 
ness. Asthe two stood together in the 
drawing-room, with it« pale rose blinds 
and rare flowers, they made a handsome 
pair. 

“T heard some news about you last even- 
ing,” said Lady Rooden, with a bright 
sinile—a loveless sinile she tried to inake it, 
but he was ciever enuugh to see beneath 
the surtace. 

“News of ine?” he requested. ‘I should 
hardly bave thought there was any news 
left to be told. I should think more stories 
bave been told of me than of any otber man 
in London.” 

“The cost of popularity !"’ she remarked. 
“The news I beard surprised me just a 
little.’’ 

“What wasit, Lady Rooden ?” he asked 
calinly. He was prepared to hear any- 
thing, and was much relieved whep sbe an- 
awerec — 

“| heard last evening forthe first time of 
your great admiration for a beautiful wo- 
nan named Gladys Rane. Is it true?’ 

Now was his opportunity—here was the 
chance he had waited for. He must not 
lose it. 

‘It is perfectly true,”’ be replied, ‘that I 
both adinire and love the most beautiful 
wolnan in the world; but the lady I love is 
not nained Gladys Rane.”’ 

Lady Rooden’s face flushed, and ber eyes 
drooped before bis glance. She knew now 
what was coming: the very desire of her 
heart was attained. 

“The lady I love is far atove me. She 
is lovely beyond compare; she bas every 
gift and every grace. In my eyes she is a 
queen, and J ain her most loyal knight. 
The name of this most sweet and gracious 
lady is Laura Rooden.”’ 

mer ladyship dropped her face upon her 
hands; the victory was won. 





CHAPTER IX. 


ADY ROODEN sat that same evening 
in her boudoir alone, a brooding ten- 

j der simile on her face, a love-light shin- 
ing in ber eyes. 

Sbe had gained her heart’s desire; she was 
going tomarry the man she loved with 
such deep passionate love. : 

Yet, in the midst of ber present happiness 
she could not keep ber thoughts froin 
reverting to the she could not curb 
the memories t swept over the heart 
and braio. : 

“Strange that I should love bim so well!” 
she said to himself. “But my beart went 
out to him when 1 first saw him, and it has 
never been my own since. I knew it was 
not true that he loved Gladys Rane. As 
his wife I shall betbe bkappiest woman in 





the world.”’ 


The oe | drawback t» her wen | opto was | sta 
t 


the thought of what Angela would say. The 
woman whoonly a few weeks since bad 
worshipped the girl and loved ber above 
all and everytiing had now a vague feeling 
that her daughter stood between herself | 
and bappiness. For the first time she 
wisbed that Angela would soon marry, and 
yet in the same tmoment ber heart re- 
proached her for the wish. 

Lady Rooden decided that it would be 
better to impart ber news atonce. ( aptain 
Wynyard bad been very urgent about the 


marriage, and on ber part sue Saw no Trea 
son for dela 4 
$¢ a 
ake a 
ct Ing at 
very sbort of ne 
Her ladyshbip was inuch flattered by his 


importunity, but would not hear of thie 

wedding taking place before August. 
She would na be married from the old 

Abbey, whither she bad gone as agir:-bride | 








eighteen years before, but would be mar- 
r.ed in town, 

Sbe knew that in all probability the news 
of the engagement would be known and 
discuseed on the morrow; she concluded 
therefore that it would be better to tell Au- 
gela berself that evening than let her pear 
it from strangers. Yet Lady Roodeu sbrank 
from the task. 

Her heart beat faster and her face paled 

*unwontedly when she sent for her unsus- 
pecting daughter. 

“Come and chat with ine, Angela,” she 
began. “Ido not want the lamps lighted 
vet; this soft gloaming is the fairest light of 
all. How sweet the air is! Ob, Angel, I 
an so happy! I am so happy that words 
fail me ;"’ and the bright tender smnile deep. 
ened on ber face while she sat silent fora 
few inigutes. 

The girl drew a footstool, and sat down at 
her feet. 

“Tain s0,happy, Angel” repeated her lady- 
ship, “that words fail me.”’ 

Angela looked up, ber face bright with 
smiles, 

“I know why, mamma,” she said. “This 
beautiful night has made you think of the 
Abbey, and that has brought papa to your 
mind, Ialwaysthink of Limon these love- 
ly summer nights.” 

If she had suddenly dashed cold water in 
her face,her iadyship could not have started 
more violently. 

The words caine to ber likea staggering 
blow. 

She remained silent. Her taak was ren. 
dered doubly bard now, and she inoved un- 
easily. 

She laid her white gemimed bands on her 
daugiiter’s bair. 

‘Your papa’s tnemory is sacred to me al- 
ways, Angel,’’ said her ladyship; and the 
girl looked up in wonder, noting the con- 
straint in her wnother'’s voice. 
not of him I was thinking just then, but of 
someone whom I bope you will learn to 
love as much as you did hizu.”’ 


“That could never be, inainma,’’ returned 
Angela. * You are jesting; for you know [ 
could never love any one one-hundredth 
part as much asI loved papa, in life or 
death.”’ 

“T am quite serious, Angel,’’ Lady Rood- 
en assured ber daughter; “the whole hap- 
piness of uy life is at stake now. Listen to 
mine patiently, dear; I Lave sumething co 
sav to you.” 

Yet, in spite of her happiness and her con- 
viction that she was in every way at liberty 
to please berselt, in spite of the certainty 
she felt that she was duving no barm, her 
face blanched, her lips crew white and atiff, 
the words usually so fluentand ready would 
not come; the hand laid caressingly on the 
dark rippling bair treinbled. 

Never bad a task before seemed 80 hard. 

“Angel,” she went on gently, “I want 

ou to try to love some one whoin I already 
ove very inuch. We have always had the 
saine loves, the sage tastes, the same hab- 
its; we have been one all our lives, darling; 
do not let anything divide us now.” 

“Nothing can, tnamma, now or ever,” 
she answered fervently. ‘You, papa, and 
I were always one. It is just the saine now 
as though he were living.’ 

And again Lady Rovden felt as though 
sone one bad suddenly thrown cold water 
on her, and for some moments she was si- 
lent. 


She rallied her courage preseutly by re- | 


minding herself that she was doing uo 
wrong, that she bad been a loyal and loving 
wifeto her husband while he lived, and 
that she had a perfect right to marry again 
it she chuse to do s. 


“But it was 
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Why, after all, need she fear anything | 


that her daughter could say ? 
Yet she trembied with e:notion as she con- 
tinued— 

‘Nothing, Iam sure, can ever come be- 
tween us Angel. 
but we are al ways one in heart. I want you 
to please ine; I want you to make me hap- 
pier than I at. by trying to like sume one 
whom I have learned to love.” 

Stil! no gliminer of the truth caine to the 


We nay differ in opinion | 


girl, who loved her mother with the single 


love of a royal heart. 

“I always love your friends, manina,”’ 
she answered ; “they are the same to me as 
my own.” 

“But the person of whom I speak is near- 
er and dearer than a friend. Oh, Angelia, it 


seeins hard totell you; yet I cannot tell | 


why it sheuld be! lam young yet, and I 
bave, I hope, a long life before tne. 


I have 


the right to please wyself in all my ac- | 


tions.”’ 

Angela took the white geintned hands in 
her own and kissed them with passionate 
love. 

“Why do you say such strange things, 
mamma?” she cried. “I do not under- 
nd.”’ 

Lady Rooden's lips grew stiffer and cold- 
er a8 she continued— 

“Let me tell you in few words, Angel I! 
love with all iny beart, and I[ pro:mised to 
marry Captain Wyr yard.” 

A dead silence seemed 
roow, a terrible chili silenee that 
ken only by a passionate cry trom Angel— 
a cry so full of anguish and despair that 
Lady Rooden’s beart was touched by it. 


to fall over the 


“It cannot betrve,’ the girl gasped; ‘it 
is pot true! Oh, other darling, I would 
er di t! 
Deep pass at be «ly k the slends 
figure ; it was a very teuiptest of grief that 
seized the girl aud rendered ber bel pless for 


the moment. 
At last Lady Rooden said sadl y— 


vas bro- | 










“Ob, Angel, do not weep so bitterly ; you 
will break my heart!’ 

But the storm of weeping did not abate. 

“You know, my dear,” continued her 
ladyship, “that I am still young—hardly 
more than thirty-five—and everyone says 
that I look quite ten years younger—that I 
have the prospect of a long life before me; 
and, if I find exe one who loves me, and 
who will make the retwnainder of my life 
happier than it is, why should I pot marry 
again, if I choose ?"’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
i ee 

THE CHINESE LAUNDRY.—Many people, 
believe that the average Chinaman of New 
York comes over from the Flowery King- 
dom an adept laundryman. Nothing is 
more opposed tothe truth. In China there 
are no culls, collars, or shirt-bosoms what- 
ever. Ironing is an unknown art. Bleach- 
ing is effected by leaving the ovtton, linen, 
or silk in the sun-shine. A flat-iron, there- 
fore, is in China a very rare thing. As wash- 
ing is a purely physical labor, involving no 
intelligence whatever, the social status of a 
laundrytnan in the Kingdom is the lowest 
possible. His pay there averages about ten 
cents a day. = the United States this con- 
dition of affairs is reversed; laundry work 
is a tine art, and the pay seldom falls below 
fifteen dollars a week. The origin of the 
Chinese laundry in Americais quite odd. 
When gold was discovered in California, 
the pews spread all over the world, and in 
due tine reached China. As told by gos 
sipsand as published § in the newspapers 
and magazines of that land, there was tar 
acrcss the ocean a country in which the 
mountains were solid gold, and in which 
the poorest laborer could easily earn twenty 
taela (twenty-eight dollars) a day. This 
news to a populace whose daily Wil brought 
in from eight to thirty centsa day, wasa 
revelation. All who could beg or borrow 
the necessary cash svt sail for the Golden 
Grate. Upon this came the contracts from 
the railroad builders ofthe West. They 
could not obtain'A merican laborers for less 
then five dollars aday; but they could 
bring over unlimited nuuibers of Chinese 
for alinost any price. 

Mongolians have been imported from 
Hong Kong and Canton time and again for 
twelve dollarsa month and board. This 
movement culininated in the building of the 
Union and Central Pacitic Railways, These 
emploved 10,000 Chinamen. For several 
years wining and rallroad construction gave 
eimployment tothe multitude of Mongols 
who flocked to these shores, They all did 
well, and their letters to their homes, and 
more especially their continual reimit- 
tances, served to increase the desire to emi- 
grate tothe United States. Then came a 
sudden change. Mines and mining becaine 
unpopular, and to a certain extent unprofit- 
able, Railroad construction dropped off 
Keventy-tive per cent. As a result, tens of 
thousands of Chinese were thrown out of 
employmnent. In astrange land, confron- 
ted by a language and custoins whose gen- 
ius was diametrically opposed to their own,® 
they were without warning thrown on their 
own resources, Many adapted themselves 
totheir new surroundings, became cooks, 
nurses, domestics, street-sweepers, and ex- 

ressinen. The tmnajority, Lbowever, became 
wa sr arma Wah Lung, of San Francisco 
noticed, in 1852, that all Aimericanps who 
had money wore white starched linen, and 
paid enorinous prices to washerwomen for 
washing and ironing. He opened up a 
laundry in consequence, and, by charging 
lower rates than his competitors, succeeded 
in building up a large and reimunerative 
business, His friends and relatives soon 
followed his exaipple and enjoyed similar 
SUCCESS. 


——— —> - <——- 

OnE Way TO GET MARRIED.—Breton 
girls, in France, who want to get married 
go to Sene, near Vannes. and stick pings in 
the foot of the wooden statue of a nt cal- 
led St. Uferier, who marries his devotees 





within the year. The pin must be well 
pushed, for, if it falls out, the wedding will 
fall through; and it must be a strong 
straight pin, for, if it bends, the future hus- 
band may be a hunchback or a cripple. 

This is on the Atlantic coast. On the 
Channel, at Ploumapac’h, on a rock accessi- 
bie at low tide, there is alittle shrine sup- | 
ported by four Roman columns, and dedi- 
eated to St. Quiree, who landed there from 
England in the sixtheentury. His wooden 
image is stuck full of pins. 

So is a statue of St. Lawrence near Quin- 
tin. Here the pin must stick at the first 
push, foreach failure pustpones the mar- 
riage for a year. 

The saine practice has been traced farther 
iniand, at Laval, in the ancient province of 
Maine, where the bare legs and arins of a 
colossal wooden statae of S&. Christopher 
are covered with pin-holes and pins; and 
both young men and maidens join in the | 
rite. 

There is an old tale told ofan idict who 
broke the statue of St. Mirlion theeve of 
his feast. In order to conceal his crime,his | 
‘other made hiin take the saint's place. 
Now upon the occasion of his teast there | 
waSa great resort of pious pilgrims who | 
atuck pins in St.Mirli’s knee for ail sorts of 
wants. 

The first few pins 





{the day happened to 


be those of children, and did not inuch 
iurt the saint’s subst a@young girl fol 

ved and drew t { ‘ss it le mtry 

» 4 
wate 

ist ire Dia P “ 
w bi b are rebellious to pina. In that care 
the pins are atil) brought by the petitioners, 


but they are merely placed round the base 
of the effizy. 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Tas GuMs.—Says acorrespondent: Aly ut 
ten years ago [ found that my gums c71m- 
menced to recede, which I arrested by the 
useofcommon table salt, applied to the 
gums by the ball of the finger. Since com- 
mencing to use salt T have beard from many 
tLat it is one of the best things for that pur- 


pose. 
WATERPROOF VARNiIat.— Let four 
ounces of India-rubber in smail pieces 


soiten in eight ounces of turpentine, then 
add two pounds of boiled oil, and boil for 
two hours over a slow fire. When dis- 
solved, add six pounds of boiled linseed-oil 
and one pound of litharge, and boil untilan 
even liquid is obtained. Apply warm. 

WIN pows.—A simple device for admit- 
ting a sinall amount of fresh air through a 
window without danger of draught is com- 
ing into general use. It consists in allow- 
ing an extra depth of bead to the sill ofa 
window, so that the lower sash can be raised 
for an inch or two without causing an open- 
ing at the bottom, the air finding entrance 
only between the meeting rails. 

Tea.—Recent experiments have shown 
that, after tea has been steeped in boeilin 
water for three ininutes, over five-sixths o 
the valuable constituents of the leaf leaf are 
extracted, while atthe end of ten minutes 
the leaves are almost entirely exhausted. It 
is better therefore not to allow teato ‘draw’ 
foralong while, as there is no gain in 
strength and the flavoring principles are 
volatilized and lost. Hard waters dissolve 
leas tannin from the leaves than soft wa- 
ters, and are always wo be prefered on this 
account. 

CARRIER Picrons.—In Belgiuin at the 
drawing by lot of conscripts for the army, 
it is the custom for those who have to take 
ES in itand who live at a distance, to 
wing pigeons with them to carry home the 
good or bad news on a paper tied to their 
claw. This year an ingenious innovation 
was introduced. A man stationed himself 
with a table opposite the bureau, with an 
ink pad and a series of figures with which be 
printed the numbers as they came out on 
the respective birds, which flew off without 
the encumbrance of a paper and got home 
all the sooner. 

Hovuske-VENTILATION.—In_ all efficient 
schemes of house-ventilation the egress of 
the impure air is most essential. In ordi- 
nary bouses no provision is made for this, 
for, when the windows are closed, there is 
usually no outlet above the level of the fire- 
place-opening. This is often so low down 
in bed-roows that a person lying m= bed is 
above it. An outlet, to be of real service, 
should be placed at the highest part of the 
room—in the ceiling, if possible. If placed 
at any lower point,there will exist a*tratuin 
of foul air down to that level, so long as the 
atmosphere remains heated. 

cnenmainassaieliiibinilpes 
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CHARKED Woop.—There is actual proof 
that wood can be charred by steam pipes 
and by the slow but long-continued action 
of moderately heated steam. Charcoal thus 
forined is said to be liable to absorb oxygen 
plentifully and break out suddenly into 
spontaneous combustion. 

PLows ANbD Too is. —The following m‘x- 
tures are recominended as excellent for 
coating plows and tools in order to keep 
them from rusting. Dissolve an ounce of 
resin in four ounces of linseed-oil, and add 
one quart of kerosine, stirring the inixture 
well. Apply in a warm condition. An- 
other method isto dissolve an ounce of 
campbor in turpentine,and add four ounces 
of lard and one ounce of pulverised black 
lead or stove polish; mix well, aud rub on 
with a rag. 

RuvBaks.—Rhubarb is so easily forced 
in the winter, even asa “house plant,” that 
we wonder it is not oftener done. The 
large root stored full of nourishment, is 
what the growth must depend upon mostly; 
ifin addition, there be warmth, moisture 
and a little light, the conditions needful to 
raise a crop of fresh pie-mnaking material! in 


the winter areallat hand. After several 
bard frosts isthe time to start in on the 
| work, by lifting the roots and storing 


them away from hard frosts, so they can 
be got at. 

Turkeys.— Turkey fattening should 
soon progress rapidly for early sales. In 
wnild, early autumn weather, these birds lay 
on fat rapidly with good feeding. At first 
they need to be fed only at night; the 
should go to their roosts every night wit 
full crops, This will not prevent their 
morning excursions. Turkeys prefer corn 
toany other food; it should be ground, 
mixed with water and fed wari. he ad- 
dition of mnashing boiled potatoes, will bel 
their relish for it As insects drop ot, 
flesh and scraps should be increased. For 
the last six weeks of bis life he should be 
plied with corn. 

LirtTing PLANTS.—Above all else retain 


every root possible. A firm ball earth 
about the roots is desirable, Lut generally 
| less so than is supposed; it may fall to 
pieces before it is reducedto ft the pot. 
(‘ut back the leading branches of rank 
growers, like (réraniums and ¢ eus, about 
ne-third, but do not prune winter flowering 
ts { ‘ iAVeO ¢ [ r “ t 
{the wiod for a wee«, at the sa ‘ tline 
sprinkiing the f welightivy twicea day. 
Insure them to the confined air of the win- 


dows or plant bouse graduail) 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 3, 1885. 


Perity, Progress, Pieasure and I’ermanence are 
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Qnger of Time on the venerable record of this paper 
To the thousands wh have draen mant f thetr 
Boviest thoughte and much of their secetest ¢ Se 
ment from ite farm ar lw me. tn the t. gene ra- 
tlons covering ite listory renewed a rances of de- 
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While myriat« f »* ‘ t ‘ 


Memory stret far thackw to the ry {tues 
TRAY EVENING Post, it will mever rest Pe 
laure but herp fullv abreast of a genuine pros 
gress | the epirit of the age in which the present 
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Gor! every wher t desires aMillation with, ner 
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“Every Dog Has His Day.” 
Critically regarded, this proverb may be 
eaid to teach two lessons—almost to have 
two meanings 
belongs tothe family of consolatery prov 


Tine one is cheering marie 


“Hope on, hope ever 


ers, such as 
“There's a silver lining to every cloud, 
in this case the dog typifies ourselves, T) 
other meaning may be described as a warn 
ing—a sort of serious version of 
willturn.’’ In this application of th 
prove rb the dog is somebody else , general 


contemptible and mean. but whose rever 
if ever he gets the power wi ire ait 


to guard against 


It is rather strange that such a ‘ 
race aS We are has flew, if anv iN < 
which the dog is put in a favorable light 


The comparisons, indeed, that are made t 
to him are positively Eastern in their. 
tempt and antipathy. 
praising aman’s good qualities by 
him affectionately, ‘‘tuithful dog,’ ocea 
sionally, it is true,we may cal] him a clever 
dog, but there is somehow a certain sub 
acid in the compliment which rather quali- 


fies our eulogy. But when we want to em 


Styling 


ploy terms of contumely, a pertect crowd , 


of canine metaphors presses forward for 
service. Our aversion is a mean hound, a 
lazy dog, a selfish, dirty or sly dog; the 
extreme of temporal wretchedness is de 


scribed as having gone to the dogs; the 


treacherous spy dogs our steps our pet 
antipathy isa dogged obstinacy At 
next moment, wit! tany sense of 
sistency, we a 4U y the 

favorite a 

ge > 

—sure of his loyalty and sympathy as « 


@*re sure of the lovalty and sympathy of the | 


We never think t! 





! 
foithtul dog at our feet—we have told our 


woes and secret troubles ; whom—like the 
same dog—we have cherished and protect- 
ed, who owes his happiness to us—he is the 
one whose day, simultaneous, very likely, 
with our fal, is fatal to us 

Aforetime he would sympathize with our 
troubles, find excuse for our backslidings 
and taults, convince us that, like true love 
in the beautiful poem, he would ‘‘wear 
through shine and shower.’ 
shine and our shower come together ; and 
how stern ishis strict morality, how fault 
less the pitiless logic with which he proves 
that we—Heaven help us'—lhave learnt 
long since that “itis all our own doing.’ 
iow great the difference between him who 
now “‘is doing well unto himselt’’ and us 
who are fallen on evil tunes. The dog has 
his day, and woe is us. 

But itis the other view of the proverb— 
the hopeful one--that, as is natural, is the 
pleasanter to dwell on. Some of us, it is to 
be feared, can realize somewhat too pain 
tully the force of the expression, ‘‘a dog's 
lite’ Metaphorical kicks and buflets, seraps 
sordid quarters, weary, thankless tasks, the 
whole unlightened by any vision of chang: 
the phrase carries its meaning to us, and a 
bitter one itis. Very likely it was all eo 
different once ; if se, the kicks and butlets 
seem harder, the want and misery yet more 
dreactul 

Yes, itis certainly comforting to retleet 
that the wisdom of the many declares that 
even such as we shall have ourday. Doubt 

ss it helps us in the waiting for it ; may, 
perhaps, 


wivent 


in some mystic manner, hasten its 
and when the day comes we shail 
have ascended in the canine merit-meter to 
the grade of a “lucky dog.’’ We shall be 
surprised at the quantity and quality of the 


| virtues and charms and graces which have 


} 


been hitherto latent in us, But which our 


trends and acquarntances -themselves 
<trar gely resuscitated out of a state of very 
suspended animation--will forthwith dis 


cover in us We shall ourselves be con 


| scious of no particular change save in ci 


there himas 
We llsé d 


in our dark davsto be abused roundly tor 


cumstances . but it is evident 


been a complete metamorphosis 


our surliness, our haughtiness, our absurd 
Either 


these were all misnomers, or they have be 


reticence, our reckless extravagance 


come transtormed, in the opinions of o 
numerous new friends, into a winning bi} 
bess, proper pride, dignified reserve, op 
handed genarosity 

We have our day , we have mounted 
from ‘‘grief and groan to a golden throne,’ 


- and find ourselves looking back, with mixe 


, 


feelings of wonder.thankfulness, and a sort 
of philosophical amusement, to those othe: 
avs when things were so different, and 
We are to credit What we hear, when we 
were so very different ourselves 
From ao mere motive of philanthropy or 
charity, but from the genuine pleasure and 
it said whisperingly—-the kindly amuse 
ment a will give us, we shall try to ante 


date the days of some of those other poor 


‘ - whom we huew in our own 

tan . We can assur them atid due } 

lemmonstrate—that all these woes wi rve 
sweet discourses in their time to con 


i we can point te ourselves as a suret 
andl if we are wise we shall make ita ple 
Every dog has his day 
—_— ea - 


One Aim—Duty. 


Solomon's experience has, no doubt. at 

ne time or another, been the experience ot 

many of us--indeed of all. The virtue of 

patience is truly inculeated in ‘A soft an 
wrath.” 

is effect of words or impulsive anger that 


awer turneth away The griev- 


st 


up strife are also included in the king's 


r 
shorism 


a} 1 We can all recognize the truth 
of the proverb, and it is rather curious, but 


nevertheless highly instructive, to remark 


how Solomon, in “all his glory’ —when 


perhaps we,in jike circumstances, would 
have thought of little butthe splendor ar 
' 2 Goence ‘ our surrour c—'¢ 
‘ ay down maniins w e 
arise t{ the time I 
W { nee r 
what this | 
You are provoked—we admit it. hav 
hardly judged, or perhaps falsely ac 


Now, his | 
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cused. Your accuser addresses you with 
hard words—in angry tones, it may be. 
There is no room for doubt. 
tempted to reply. The blood is hotly cours- 
ing through your veins. You feel the in- 
justice of the accusation. You kaow you 
are misjudged under a musapprehension. 
The Tempter whispers, “Reply in kind.” 
Give the man a Roland for his Oliver. Let 
anger meet anger, and ‘“‘have it out!" 

Lut the wisest of men says ‘‘No."’ Turn 
the other cheek to the smiter. Be patient. 
Let your mild answer deprecate the wrath 
of the accuser—the false accuser, presum- 
ably, for we opine that the fault found with 
justice, the angry words which may have 
been caused by our own faults, must, of ne- 
cessity, be borne patiently. 

The same idea is embodied in the saying, 
“If ye be buffeted for your faults, and ye 
take it patiently, what thanks have ye? but 
if ye, suffering wrong, take it patiently, 
then are ve acceptable toward God."”” This 


is true wisdom ; this is the way in which to 


| 


| 


You are) 


' 


| 


command respect. Slow to wrath, slow to 
peak 
Many readers perhaps think this patience 
may Se carried tow far; that the turning of 
the other cheek is a decided mistake ; and | 
that men Ww et on a great deal better in 
world it they will not put up with any 


, 


nonsense, and will be ready to hold their 
wn whether they be right or wrong. Is 
net this a fact The pushing, assertive man 
Your quiet, unas- 


s the man to succeed 
suming characters miake no stir! 

Recollect there is no craven spirit in such 
in answer as will turn awav wrath, but 
there is much virtue. The brave man,con- 
fident in his rectitude and uprightness, will 
pause ere he stir up strife, and he will make 
Here is true tact, and what is 
Christian 


aliowances 
infinitely more valuable—the 
spirit of forgiveness. Of course it is hard; 
we knewthat. But think of what may oc 
cur—-weigh the consequencess of your 
kindness or unkindness 

You, in the first place, clevate yourself 
not all sensible men, and re 
iin, if you do not add to, your self-respect 


n ? mn) 
sh GUA’ t as 


‘ 


In the second place, you make an enemy 
tor ne reason, and while (rightiv) saying 
he Was Wrong, Vou put yourself in the 
being angry, when 


same Wrong position by 


\ knew vou had really no cause to be so 
Soy condemn yourself by condemning 

hie acte ndera wrong impression—for 
veoW net assume that anyone would, 


With tmialce aforethought, endeavor to fix a 





The World's Happenings. 





Divorces are becoming common in Scot- 
land. 

Texas boasts of a cattle ranch of 3,000,000 
ecres. 

The policemen in Pensacola, 
ambrellas while on duty. 

There have been nine wars in Europe 
within the last thirty years. 

Nearly 14,000 police officers now protect 
London, including sergeants. 

An eminent oculist says that the common 
electric light produces color blindness, 

The state of the weather has caused the 
postponement of a Wisconsin pie-nic five times, 

Cheese rinds are disposed of by making 
them Into cement for mending glass and porcelain. 

Tall oaks, from little acorns dropped in 
the westward march, now grow in myriads on the 
prairies. 

The Second Adventists have fixed Tues- 
day, October 13 next,as the day for the world tocome 
to an end, 

A man 68, and a woman five years his 
junior, eloped from Birmingham, Ala., recently, and 
got married, 

A five-legged sheep was among a lot of 
eattie received at the West Albany, N. Y., Stock 
Yards the other day. 

Among the assets of an estate just settled 
at Auburn, N. Y., was $20,000 worth of street railway 
stock, which brought just 10 cents, 

Near Canon City, Oregon, the other day, 
lightaing melted an umbrella carried by a gentieman 
without injuring the latter in the least, 

There are still public lands open to set- 
tlement in nineteen States and eight Tcrritories. The 
prices vary from §1.35 to (2.50 per acre, 

London has a regularly incorporated asso- 
ciation the object of which is to secure adequate leg- 
isiation for the protection of butterflies. 

A check ona Savannah, Ga., bank for 
$7) was found a week or 80 ago by a little girl of that 
city, who innocently imade a aoll's dress of it. 

The Anthropological Congress, which is 


soon to be held at Rome, will have a feature ina col- 
lection of 70@skulls of criminals, numbered aud clas- 


Fla., sport 


' sified 


The newest thing in musical instruments 
isa ‘‘duplex strung violin,** by which, it is claimed, 
a tone is produced equal to twoordinary instru- 
ments, 

The colored debating society of Somer- 
ville, Ga., has been discussing the question : Which 
are the Most Useful to Society—Lawyers or Buz- 
zards * 

The latest fashion for brooches shows 
rows of tiny birds and chickens studded with small 
diamonds ; or foxhounds running and tiny birds on 
the wing. 


One family in Barlow, Ga., numbers 39 


| persous—mother and father, the latter 52 years old, 


and BSchildren. Io all there were ® childreu, but 11 
have died. 


At Conyers, Ga.,a day or two ago, there 
was committed to an tusane hospital a ‘‘prominent 


‘ 
; citizen, ** who is asserted to have been ‘‘driven crazy 


seandal on you--you, instead of putting 
liminthe right way, give him cause to | 
Suspect Why should you be so greatly 


annoyed i your conscience does not con- 
lemn vous You ean well afford to let his 
remarks pass afer a quiet effort to make 
inthe proper light. 

Phaus shall we 


as i; eul 


prosress by such self-denial and 
control of ouranger, butin the estimation 
The whole tone of so- 
ciety is against brawling. There is no 
want of plack—indeed, the greater courage 


- 
of our felLaow-men, 


res i to restrain oneself under un 
vwecusation. The quiet firmness, 
sof—not the craven—answer, turneth 
We resin our position, and perhaps win 
utr ™) you see, even in the lower 


' 


by the ceremony of Daptism.** 


A Welsh church at Llangollen is dedi- 
cated to St. Collen ap Gyhnawg ap Clydawg ap Caw- 
dra ap Caradog Freichfras ap Lleyr Merim ap Einion 
Yrth ap Cunedda Wledig. 

A thief entered an Atlanta,Ga., dwelling 
A week or so ago, and quietly took possession of the 
clothing of the late occupant, whose body was being 


| Lorne to the cemetery tor burial, 


gain in self-respect and in 


wttorm of self-interest, it will be the bet- 
' 


ter course. But not tor this do we recom- 
mend nm. <A higher aim should be ours— 
oi a Christian duty. That 
Lould be our one aim—duty ! 

——_ ——— 

IN te sincerity is the true touchstone ot 
character, The good and valuable man is 
he who strives to realize day by day his 
own Sincere conceptions of true manhood. 
Thousands are struggling to exhibit what 
some one else desires, to reach the popular 


standani, to be, or appear to be, respect- 


able or honorable ; but tew make it their 


aim zlly up to their own indi- 
vidual nvict s ot what is right and 
, ( well says “Atallturnsa 
w w lo taithfuolly needs to be 
a at every 
a 
‘ : ate me being the 
, e of mast « m We should learn 
torethought rather than reflection 


An opportunity to have their photographs 
taken for My cents a dozen was lately afforded Wa- 
terburry, Conn., people, a waramong the knights of 
the camera having caused the fall in prices. 

A majority ata State Seratorial Conven- 
tion in Lowa stuck to its candidate through 1,340 bal- 
lots, and, having succeeded in nominating him, was 
pleased to have the honor ‘“‘firmly declined,*' 

Only one person of the name of Schulze 
isin the directory of Litthe Rudclstadt, a German 
town of 10,@0 inhabitants, and German papers think 
it worth while to point it ont as a curious fact. 

AtSt. Paul, Minn., they are trying the 
experiment of tolerating the gamblers, on the theory 
that secrecy aud spasmodic suppression only aggra- 
vate the evil and turn the police into blackmailers. 

Platinum wirecan be drawn so fine that 
it is no longer Tisible to the naked eve, and can only 
be felt. It can be seen with a magnifying glass when 
the wire is held against white paper. It is used in 
telescopes and similar instruments. 

The residents of one Virginia village, 
sorely infested by tramps that defy shot-guns, dogs 


| and traps, threaten totake tothe heroic method of 


putting nitro-glycerine cartridges into mines in their 
orchards, 


A live toad and a petrified snake were 
found together inavein of viue limestone at West 
‘pion, W. Va., the other day. The snake was 
hanging by the toad’s leg, and appearances indicated 
that it was trying to swallow the toad when they were 
buried, 


It cost Muskogee county, Ga., twenty: 
seven dollars, lately, for jurors’ pay, ete., to convict 
aman of the theft of a ten-cent plug of tobacco, and, 
what is stranger still, the thet was committed while 

e plaintiff! and prosecutor were serving out a sen- 


Gambling had attained to such extensive 
sat Jackson, M that the police at last 
~ evr | 
Ma e y At r 

Micia & wea 
\ farmer Little Compton, R. I., who 
akes a specialty of keeping fowls, and has about 
seventeen thousand, says that each clears for him on 


an average about one dollara year. On this great 


farm the natural way of batching chickens is pot 


j practiced at all. 
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IN OTHER DAYB. 





BY THEO. GIFT. 





Sing me the songs we used to sing 
In the happy days of old, 

When the hawthorn-boughs were white with Spring 
And the meadows full of gold. 

sing me the songs we sang of yore 

Round the ruddy Winter blaze ; 
darling, I fain would hear once more 

The songs of those happy days! 


Sing me the songs we nsed to sing 
With the children at our knees, 

For my very heart-strings seem to cllag 
Round those old swee: melodies, 

Ring to me—I can sing no more, 
Though I were ever 60 fain, 

For my singing days are long since o‘er 
and never will come again. 


Yt, ah, sing not—It would be sosad 
To hear one voice alone, 

When so many inade the whole alr glad) 
In the bright days that are gone, 

And my yearning heart would wake tn pain 
From its hard-won calm and peace ! 

Since the old days never can come again, 
Let the old songs also cease ! 





A Suicide’s Seerct. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 











eric Gaultram loitered into the Opera 

House, as was his habit, and passed a 
couple of hours, as usual, in listening to the 
music (it was ‘“‘Lucrezia Borgia” that 
night) and chatting with his friends, male 
and female. 

He was in his accustomed mood—that is 
gay, and witty and entertaining. 

He was as elegantly dressed,xs handsome 
(eminently handsome was he), in as ex- 
cellent health and spirits as ever. 

In short, there was nothing about him, 
either of manner or appearance, that was 
notalways ebout him. He was his con- 
stant sell, 

Fredorick Gaultram at that time occupied 
the enviable position of a wealthy, cultiva- 
ted, agreeable, A ooage pe noble-looking 
gontleman—a bachelor of eight-and-twenty. 

That he was unmarried was no fault of 
the many charming maidens of the social 
circle in which he moved, 

Hie was courted, admired, envied. 

Au only son—his father deceased some 
ten vears before, leaving a noble fortune; 
idolized by his mother, foved and respected 
by all who knew him, he bad returned 
sone three years previous from a lengthy 
sjourn in France, to become almost im- 
mnediately a leader in the intellectual and 
fashionable world of London, 

But Gaultram was no fop, no shallow 
dandy, dawdling along on the glittering 
surface of fashion. 

He was athorough gentleman, and gave 
to exte:nals just their fitting care, and no 
nore. 

Bevond these he was a thinker, an artist, 
and astudent; a man of strong passions, 
held in subjection to a yet stronger will; in 
morals almost a Cato, but in religion a scep- 
tic, through his opinions upon this grave 
subject were never the theme of his con- 
fidences to his friends. 

Ile was indeed, in all matters connected 
with his personal sentiments and experi- 
ences the reverse of expansive. 

Not one of his intimates of either sex 
could ever boast of having been the reposi- 
tory of Frederic Gaultrain’s unreserved 
con tidence, 

On the night of which we speak he went 
bome in his usual spirits, 

Next morning Baptiste, his servant, at 
bis usual hour, tapped at his master’s door, 
and hearing nothing in reply from within, 
retired to await the sound of tlie bell. 

An hour passed withuut bringing the ex- 
pected call. 

At half-past eleven, the bell being still 
motionless, Baptiste became rather itpa- 
tent, and without exactly fearing any mis- 
fortune or accident to Mr. Gaultram, still 
felt uneasy and determined to knock once 
wore at his chainmber door. 

He was surely oversleeping himself, and 
would be glad to be rousad, having quite 
probably some engagement that be would 
be sorry to break. 

_ Baptists, therefore, went to the door of 
Gaultrain’s bedroom again and knocked, 
Orstsoltly, then more loudly, and at length 
—decidedly vexed and somewhat alarmed 
—he beat a clamorous tattoo on the panel, 
Sharp enough to bave waked the “seven 
sleepers.’ 

No reply. Now thoroughly alarmed at 
this strange silence, he called several times 
in astrong quick voice, ‘Monsieur Fred- 
eric! It is I! Answer ime, M. Fred- 
erie !"’ 

But the echo of his own words was the 
only answer, 

Unable to endure this fearful suspense, 
he finally applied his broad shoulders tothe 
frail portal, and, with a vigorous effort, 
forced the lock from ita catch, aud strode 
or rather stumbled, into the chaniber. 

It was the clamber of Deati: ! 


\' )UT nine o'clock one evening, Fred- 


The old man read them rapidly, then 


upon his knees and bowed his head as if in 
prayer. 

When he arose his face was ghastly, and 
the trace of tears shone on bis rugged 
cheek. 

But ere he left the room to carry the 
dreadful tidings to the unwitting household 
he closed the writing-desk, replaced it in ius 
usual position, and, approaching the chim- 
ney, where a coal fire still sinouldered, 
thrust the sheet of paper bearing the strange 
words of the dead inan among the yet glow- 
ing embers, and waited till it was wholly 
consumed, 


guish ; it deals not with the general horror; 
it deals not with the vain attempts to solve 
the fearful mystery of the deed. 

_For the time, he that remembered was 
silent and the grave closod upon an unfath- 
omed secret, apparently for ever, 

But this tale hath the key of the mystory, 
and thus openeth its funereal doors to the 
reader. 

* - * oe 


In the autumn of 18—, three years pre- 
vious to this tale’s opening date, a young 
man, travelling for pleasure and improve- 
ment, arrived at a sinall village on the 
southern frontier of France, out of the track 
of ordinary travel, and sought the onty inn 
of the place,a very huinble, though neat 
and hospitable one, kept by an old soldier 


and had retired to this his native place, with 
his only child (he was a widower), to pass 
the remainder of his days in peace “under 
his own vine and fiy-troe.”’ 

Baptiste Marceau was a capital landlord, 
though rather a saturnine looking man; and 
Theresa, his daughter, a really beautiful 
and ainiable maiden, whose inindand iman- 
nerajwould have done no discredit to a much 
loftier station. 

The young travellor was cordially wel- 
comed, and the country being picturesque, 
and his host and especially the hostess un- 
usually attractive, he resolved to makea 
sojourn of some weeks ainong them. 

A few days were sufficient to excite a mu- 
tual regard between Marceau and Monsieur 
Frederic, as the traveller was called, in 
which Theresa shared at least equally. 

In tact, the stranger was handsome, gal- 
lantand romantic; the maiden innocent, 
beautiful, and solitary (or at least all un- 
used to such elegant cavaliers as M. Fred- 
eric), and the inevitab!e consequence en- 
sued. 

Interest deepened into passion ; and Mon- 
sieur Frederic, flinging pride and prudence 


wholly to this tresh and fascinating love ep- 
isode with all the ardor of his nature, 
Weeks passed, and became months, and 
still be lingered beneath the rustic root of 
Baptiste Marceau, an enthusisstic listener 
to the veteran's stories,a devoted lover of the 
fair Theresa -in all honor be it said—and 


her his bride. 

Instinctively, however, the lovers had 
concealed their passion from the father— 
Frederic because he was, 80 far, content 
with present happiness, and thought it time 
enough when Theresa should desire it; and 
Theresa becauee she knew the stern, tierce 
nature that underlaid her father’s bonhomue 
and, while she loved, she feared hitn; tor i 
his affection was deep, his sense of honor 
was keen and peculiar, and his anger was 
a terrible thing to brave. 


his young guest, and looking on his daugh- 
ter asa child, saw nothing seriousin their 
companionship. 

Peace and happiness therefore reigned 
among them, aud the days flew by on gol- 
den wings. 

It was the calm before the storm. 

And whata storm! 

Autumn had lasped into winter, but win- 
ter was genial among the vineyards and 
valleys of that sunny Soutb. 

There was a young manin the village, 
the son ofasinall fariner in the environs, 
who, had long been sinitten with Theresa, 
but to whose advances she had been olss.i- 


nately, even somewhat contemptuousiy 
(since M. Frederic’s arrival), deaf aud 
blind. 


Jealousy accordingiy,seized upon the soul 
of Jacques Duloc,and his soul being a inean 
and viperine one, this jealousy took a sitni- 
lar character. 


following letter :— 


“Wiv does the Englishman atill linger 
with you? Do you think, forsooth, your 
tales of the Eimmperor chain hin? Every- 
Theresa isthe charm. He is rich, and vou 


are poor. 
Beware! If you would have your eyes 


opened before it is too late (if indeed it be 
not #0 already), watcb your guest’s chain- 
ber to-night !”’ 





Extended on a sofa opposite the door lay 
the lifeless body of Frederic Gaultram, 


} ¢ . 
pale and rigid, bis right hand etiil grasping | 
asimali silver cup, while u the table 
near n lay his writing-desk, « witha 
‘s ‘ ‘ ‘ a: , oom 
atitia! rhe day inates the 


Let him who remembers be silent! 
‘“FREDERIC. 


“May lith, 18—.” 


_All save the first two words were in 
French. 


| erous suggestion 


There was no signature. Baptiste Mar- 


ceau was « inan of quick and velement pas 
sions, teinpered scantly by the wary caution 
fan old soldier 
rteé¢ r , ’ ~ r 
a yan ™ 
wa for the night t 


of the  ,ett " & SO: his 
dauyhter 8 chamber, and called Theresa to 


hitne 
Frederic had been out hunting since early 
morning, and had not returned. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


This story deals not with the mother’s an- | 


who had served under the Great Napoleon, | 


equally to the winds, gave himself up | 


with a wild but fixed purpose of making | 


The old soldier, meanwhile,charmed with | 


He becaine a spy upon the lovers, and | 
finally deternined to become an informer. | 
On the llth of May Marceau received the | 


body except yourself sees that Maii’selle | 





— eee 





| Theresa appeared before her futher, all 


murmuring, “My God! my Goi!’ he fell | unconscious of bis terrible storms about to 


burst upon her. 

The scene that followed was agonizing. 
Baptiste reproached his daugbter bitterly 
with ber dishonor, and cursed her. 

Her sobbing denials made little impress 
ion on his now thoroughly and flercely- 
aroused passion. 

He could not believe ina pure attachment 


| between a wealthy pleasure-seeking young | 


stranger like M. Frederic, and the daughter 
_ ofa poor innkeeper in an obscure French 
| barnlet. 

He denounced vengeance, inatant and 
summary, on him who had (as he persisted 
in asserting) dishonored him. 
| And he teft Theresa half swooning with 
| terror, to prepare bimeself forthe reception 
ot his guest, whom he was resolved to pro- 
voke to combat, and to slay without mercy. 

The unhappy maiden slowly recovered 
her stunned senses, and her first thought 
was for her lover. 

The evening was far advanced, and he 
| had not returned. Her father had shut hiin- 
| selfup in his chamber. 
| Frederic must not return 
night. 

Come what migit, he must be warned. 
With time, her father's passion would be 
cool and he would listen to reason and truth 


to the inn that 


crime would result from a meeting between 
| those two. 

Hastiiy flinging on her cloak. Theresa 
stealthily left the house, and sped swiltiv 
through the gathering darkness on the path 
she knew her lover generally followed 
homeward from the chase, 

Dense black clouds were glooming up 
froin the west, and the wind was rising 
every moment with the portent of storm, as 
| the brave girl hurried alony the precipitous 
path that led through the bills and the 
bridge over the tmountain torrent, across 
which Frederic must pass to reach the vil- 
lage. . 

Ere she had traversed half the distance 
the storm burst upon her inall its fury; but 
wrapping her cloak tightly around her, she 
still sped on. 

Meanwhile, Baptiste waited in his cham- 
ber, grimly cleaning«aod loading his pistols, 
and nursing bis deadly wrath. 

But the hours went by, and Frederic re- 
turned not. 

The storin caine and raged over the vil- 
lage, and Marceau feared, with a ghastly 
fear, lest the fury of the elements should 
rob him of his revenge. 

So the night passed, and daybreak tound 
the old soldier haggard with his terrible 
| suspense, and still helpless, 

Just asthe sun rose palely over the eas- 
| tern hills, be was aroused by the murmur 
| of voices and tramp of approaching feet. 
In another moment there was a knock at 
the outer door. 


“They are bringing me his body!" mut- | 


tered the veteran, savagely, as he rose to 
open it. 

Ile flung wide the heavy panel, and be- 
held four men—stnugylers of the neighbor- 


ing frontier—bearing a dripping, lifeless | 


form among them. 

One step he advanced, and with a grim 
smile upon his dark features, and then re- 
coiled with a boarse cry, a8 though he had 
been struck a sudden, bitter blow. And 
he had, indeed, been struck such a blow ! 

For the lifeless, dripping fori was that of 
Theresa, his only child, whom he bad yes- 
terday causelessly cursed ! 

They had found ber in an eddy of the 
mountain streain! 
lover, the storin and the darkness had tmis- 
led ber! He, percLance, vas saved: but 
she, alas! was lost for ever! 

At noon, that day, Frederic re-entered 
the village. He had takensielter from the 
| gtorin ata cabin among the mountans, and 

bad remained through the night. 

Long ere he reached the door of Baptiste 
Marceau, he knew all—or, at least, all that 
was known by Jacques Duloc, who,instine- 
tively feeling hie accursed letter, to be in 
some way connected withtheawful tragedy 
was horror-stricken with remorse, and seiz- 
ing upon Frederic on his way, confessed all 
to him with abject contrition. 


but now nothing but misery, and perhaps 
= } 





| train's oath becaine a burden to him, and 
| from a burden grew tw be a nightmare, 

whieh the daily sight of Baptiste, and the 
| nightly vision of dead Theresa, fustered to 
| the verge of a mania. 

And so after three years of struggle, find- 
| ing that the mask of the world would not 
| fit him, and that the plagne apt burned 

deeper into his morbidly locked heart,there 
| grew a deadly fear of insanity uron biim, 
and afraid to face the shaiow, he fled to the 
inscrutable hereatier! 

This was the Sucide's Secret. 

For thus, upon the bed of death, years af- 

ter, wasche tale whispered feebly by Bep- 
| tiste Marceau. 
——=>_-« 


Better Than Beauty. 


BY JULIA A. GODDARD. 





young nen were seated at break fast in 
adelightful room looking out upon a 
green lawnand some well kept flower-beda, 

The room was evidently a bachelor’s 
sanctum, as there was pipes and tobacco- 
jars on one of the tables; Lut there was also 
evidences of a retined, msthetic taste in the 
few tine pictures and statuettes that adorned 
it. 

And, indeed, Philip Brabazon was as fas- 
tidious as he was luxurious, and having an 
ainple fortune, was able togratify his light- 
est caprice. 

Fortunately most of his caprices’ wore ar- 
| tistic, and therefore did him no harm,while 

they benefitted others often ; and the world 
agreed that, considering how much mis 
chief an idle yourg man might get into if 
he chose, it was very nice of him to take to 
collecting curiorities and pictures instead. 

But there was one thing the world did 
disapprove of violently, and that was his 
back wardness in taking to himeaelf a wite. 
When a tan had a fine home and good set- 
tlements to offer, it was lis duty to marry ; 
and as there were so tnanv charming girls 
to choose from,the delay seemned unpardon- 
able. 

Indeed, matrimony Lad been the subject 
of conversation between the two triends this 
morning, for it struck Captain Lyon to say, 
ashe pushed up his cup for asecond edition 
of tue delicious Mocha,which was perfect as 
all the appointments of the table itself: 

“T wonder you don't marry, Philip?” 

“So do 1, sometimes,”’ anawered his host, 
Siniling., “It must be pure contredictort- 
ness that prevents me, for I bave no objec- 
tion to matrinonyv. 

“And T expect, if vou had been a poor 
man like I ain—nothing but barrack ac- 
eomodation to offer your bride—vou would 
yearn after every pretty girl you saw.” 

“T don’t think so,for the real secret of my 


(): asunny morning of late spring two 








| celibacy is this—I am so confounded particu- 


In the first place, the woman 1 marry 
Noth- 


Jar. 

inust be perfect in face and tigure. 

ing sound 

woman.” 
“But there is something between a per- 





fect beauty and an ugly weman,vou know,” 
“Nothing I should care for, What i# the 


| use of a pair of handsome eves if they are 


Speeding to save her | 


counteracted by a crooked nose and a broad 
mouth 2”? 

“But heaps of women are pretty and 
char:ining who have not revular features of 
a Grecian profile, To think, mysell, you'd 
tire very quickly of that stl, <tatuesque 
sortol loveliness, which wauls animation 
and expression.”’ 

“One never tires of pertection,” 
Philip) Brabazon, rather 


replied 
sententiously, 


| ** Look at that Psyche there,” pointing to a 


bracket near; “it has only one expression, 
and yet lam never weary of paging on it” 

“It is very beantiful of curse; but I 
think if it were flesh and tilood, and always 
looked at you with that | ].nk, sweet stare, 
you would feel very mues iciined toshake 


| it at last.’’ 


Frederic flung him, «8 he would an ad- | 


der froin his path, and strode on, in a shock 
of grief too terrible for tears, 

Wio shall paint the meeting between 
those two inen—the childless father,and the 
lover reft of bis love ? 

The fire of his revenge had been quenched 
ont Of Baptiste Marceau’s heart, aad only 
the ashes remained. 

But amid those ashes was still a dull 
spark, dooined to burn in slow self-torture 


| into all bis future being. 


“You have assassinated tiny wife before 
heaven !"’ cried Frederic, in bittterest ag- 
ony. 

“And you,” retorted the father,—‘“have 
you not slain my only child, inv innocent 
Tieresa ?"’. 

For then he knew that she was innocent. 

“Alas! alas! we are both guilty,’’ mur- 
mured Frederic. 

And the lather echoed, “Both! both! 

“| swear to you”’ said Frederic, soleniniy, 


” 


“that she was mv wife in the sight of Hea, 
en, and that 1 will never wed another!" 
“Jt is well,”? replied Baptiste. “1 arn 
a ¢ ndt sicrtit ft 3erotis hate 
) 
® 
T is Frederic] fyanitratm and Baptiste 
Marceau becaine father and son, tnaster and 
servant, covenant-taker and witness, an 


walked the world henceforth together,with 





| 


" | wa terrible secret between thein, until Gaul- | 


Philip laughed. 

“Pdon’t think I should. T abominate 
what is called a vivacious wouan, who al- 
ways keeps your attention om the yur vive, 
and who has an answer ready for you be- 
fore you have done spec king. 1 preter the 
rose of tnanner which i.arks tle cast of 
Wise de Vere.”’ 

“And I go altogether with Byron when 
he says, ‘What we want is ansiation.’ I 
could forgive a crooked a broad 
mouth sooner than TI eould turgive slowness 
of cocuprebension of wantel sy mpathy ; for 
after all there is something beter than mere 
beauty.”’ 

“[ don’t agree with vou. The whele duty 
of woinan to tiny tiind iste be beautifal” 

“And what about the refinement?” 

‘The two seems Ge tne tise paraule.” 

“You are quite wrony, Philip. A woman 
is notatall obliged to havea tine face, I 
wonder you don't make up to Laiv Gwen- 
dolvn Fane.”’ 

“Yes, I wonder I don’! 


home or 


too,”’ he answered 


with a reflective air. ‘Sie is verv beauti- 
ful, has a refined look, and is naturally 
taciturn——’*’ 

“Not to say stupid,” ont Captain Lyon, 
who had danced wit er twice at the 
eounty ball t even v lore, a ’ ind 
( nversat nveryv ipl v K. ' Hut you 
lon't it 

” 
, Stnlling a good deal,and talking very 


“Exactly,’’ said Philip ;and pondering a 
few minutes, he added, “supposing we 


go and call at Lord Sa-ford's this alterno on. ¢ 


ever make we care for an ugly 
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Lyon? I have never seen Lady ‘(iwen- 
dolyn at bowne—tor they bat money diff. 
culties, and let the place until quite lately 
—aod I went to see if she looks as well ina 
simple afterneon-dress as she dees in ball 
attire, or en amazone. Should you mind?” 

“On the contrary Ishould like it ameazing- 
ly. I took a great fancy to the ommin a 
“What! Miss Curson!" cried Philip Bra- 
bazon, in surprises, “Why she is absolute- 
ly plain!" 

“Not when you see her away from ber 
magnificent relative,’ answered Captain 
Lyon, laughing. “She hastue sweetest ex- 
pression lever saw, and the softest vieiet 
eves, with black evelashes, And then, 
without being an esprit fort, abe talke de- 
lighttully—or rather belps you to talk. 
All l can way is, if IT had choice be- 





mv 
tween thetwo cousins, | stouldn hesitate. | 

“Nor 1?" returned Puilip drily. 

“Come, Confems Gisl vou never ner 
ticed Mise Curso.” said Captain Lyon. 

“The nodest violet isaptt. be overlooked 
when she grows by the sity of some splen- 
did exotic.” 

“Anyhow, P will have a good look at Miss 
Curson today,” answered VP! ilige, svertdinng, 
‘sinco she has made you quile poetieal.” 

The two giris were alone in the draw ing- 
room when Philip and Captain Lyon were 
announced, and Lady Gwendolyn rose 
languidly to greet themi,ber splendid tyure 
showing to peculiar advantage in a plain, 
tightly-fitting dress of dark-blue cashinere. 

Her shining hair was gathered away inte 
one large cot, belind, and though she sat 
clime tothe window, with the full [ighton 
her tace, her perfect complexion showed 
without « flaw, 

Philip was more than aatistied, and be 
gan to picture ber as blending harwenious 
the 


even 


Iv with the objects of artand virtua at 
(srange—the ge of the collection, and its 
Hiting crown. 

She never appealed to lie heart-—she 
merely mtirilatedd tis temaginiation—tat 
then he bad se on men make fools of Clee: 
aeives when they were in love; be much 


pretorred te Keep bits brew J, and sine ahe 
never talked she was not likely ty seold, @o 
they were sure to get on weil. 

Hie bad just come to the conclusion that 
Lady (iwendolyn was just the wife he wan 
ted, whon be found that Miss Curson had 
tempted Captain Lyon into the garden; and 
the oppertunity be ivight have sought for 
weeks was thrust upon lit at the very tae 
ment his mind was made up, and therefore, 
it was as well to use it, 

Without being a coxecomb, he knew his 
own value, and somehow it never occurred 
te bins that Lady (ewendolyn would say lin 
nay. 


He bent forward,and took the cool creamy | 


fingers that were lying idie and still in her 
lap, and said, softly: 

“Dam going to be very presumptuous, 
Lady tiwendolyn.” 

She just lifted her languid lids in’ gentle 
eurprise, and murmured something about 
it was iinpossible he should be that, 

“Tam afraid you won't say so when [ask 
you tor this dear hand always,” he wenten, 
warming alittie to his work, but still in 
danger of losing his head. 

Lady Giwendolyn's tmarble-white cheek 
was stained by atransient flush ; but it died 
away again ina couple of seconds, and she 
seeiped juile as Composed ay When she an 
ewered : 

“LT don't Know you very well, Mr. Bra. 
bazon, but Timust marry some day, [ sup- 
pywee, and | think we should yet on very 
nivelv together.” 

“Of coursa weshould,” he replied, lik 
ing ber all the better for inaking ne pre- 
tence of sentiment. “And then you would 
be wear Lord and Lady Salford.”’ 

“Yes; that would be nice,"’ she said, but 
without enthusiasm. 

“And Ll think [ could imake you happy.” 

She looked at liiin and suited. 

“f am very easily pleased, and I 
quiet people, who don’t want vou to be al- 


line 


ways doing what amuses them. DT ean al- 
Ways aipuse myself ifthe, leave mealone. 

This speech seemed ratuer selfish, but she 
looked so lovely as she said it, Pitlip 


eould only Hilt the white tratned too bis Tages, 
and prowiuse sheshould always be lelt alone 
—if she preferred it. 

“Of course I shan’t alwaye want to stay at 
the Grange,” she hastened to add, fearing 
she might be usiunderstood, 

“Oh, no! we will travel sometimes,” 

“And go to London for the season?” 

“If you like—" 

“Peball like; one gets so tired of tue 
country, and trees, and flowers.” 

“You like pictures better, perhaps?" 

“Ob; no; Loever can look at pictures, they 
mmake iny eyes acbe,”’ she answered at once. 

“And then, you can see a more pertect 

meture thaa the painter ever conceived by 
Fost looking in the glass,’’ suid Puilip, gal- 
lantly. 

Lady tiwendolyn looked out of the win- 
dow. What was the use of talking unless 
#he was obliged—and he had not asked any 
question ! 

Hie was quite satisfied she should be sil- 
ent, as it gave lilin tore leisure lo admire 
the even profile and delicate! y-uioulded 
cheek and chin. 

Before he had thought of anything fresh 
to say, Lady Salford rustied in, all apologies 
and explanations ; and as the karl was ou! 


and he could not speak to Lim, Philip drove 
away. 

“We slat \ t { Nias ¢ 

> 7 
~ j ‘a 
‘ aw ~ r - 

y fa ! 

Pshaw ! zit you w ‘ 
eel! t tue beauty ist am CY j iid tueday ° 


‘ 


She fast inaking ab idivtof you, Puilip, I 


do believe !”’ 
“She is going & inake a Benedict of me, | 


 andas 


| and at ones 
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bat not an idiot, If 1 know mysell!” was the 


calui reply. “i admire Lady Gwendolyn, 

[ need net marry for money, the 
mateh is very suitable; but I am not what 
you call in love—at least, | suppose not— 
for 1 am net inclined tomake myself ridicu- 
lous P 

“Or to write sounets,”’ put in Captain 
Lyon. 

“Certainly not! Still T think Lady Gwen- 
dolyn and tnyself suit cach Other in a cer- 
tain way, and will make a very happy 
couple. IT sball always have something 
pleasant to look at!’ 

*Undoubtediv ; but I] want to give you a 
littie hint, if L may, Philip.” 

“A dozen, ifyou like old fellow.” 

“T believe from something 1 have seon, 
that Lady Gwendolyn is a cold-hearted,sel- 
tial) person, withoutany principle whatever 

like her mother, You know Lord Sal- 
ford was ruined entirely by his wife,whorm 
he married as you would marry Lady 
(;wendolyn, eotirely for ber beauty. He 
drinks now, | know, and everyone pities 
the Countess; but when you are joined toa 
icicle who bas as little conscience as heart, 
you are sure to take lo something that isn’t 
good for you.” 

“Yes, but drink is so degrading," replied 
Philip, whe bad grown pale. ‘*Whatever 
my domestic croubles, | bope [ should have 
too much sell-respect ever to lower tnyself 
in that way.’’ 

“There's no telling; inany nen fall whom 
one could have sworn by,"' replied Captain 
Lyon; “and | don't taney Lady Gwen- 
dolyo'’s would be the hand to hold anyone 
back."’ 

“Itis not much use telling me all this 
now. DT proposed to ber halfan hour ago,and 
she accepted me. Besides, you have noth- 
ing against her really but conjectures, and 
they are notevidence. Tell ine what vou 
actually saw—not what you suppose,”’ 

“It was a mere triflo, perbaps, but it 
seemed tome to point tocertain conclusions, 
right when the Salford 





t happened last 
party were leaving. 
Curson, and was going to see alter the car- 
riage, when Lady Gwendolyn sailed up. 
She did net perceive ime, as | was on the 
other side ot the curtain, and [ heard her 
sav, in a cold, impemous voice, “Take oft 
that eloak, you know itis warmer than 
mine.’ ‘TL am afraid T oughtn't,’ replied 
Miss Cursen yently. ‘You see, I have such 
a cold, and the night is rather chilly.’ 
‘Psoaw ! you bave always pot something the 
tnatter with you,’ returned her ladyship, in 
+ voice that sounded so cruel to ine. “That 
isthe worst of poor relations, they expect 


to be clothed and fed, and treated like our- | 


selves; and when you demand some little 
return, they've pot a cold, or some cther 
imaginary ailment, as a matter of course,’ 
‘You can bave the cloak, Gwendolyn,’ said 
Miss Curson, with sad dignity, and = the 
other took It Now, you thay say what vou 
like, Poilip, about retineémentand a Grecian 
profile being inseparable, but a woman who 


eould remind another of her dependence | 


in that way must bave a vulgar mind, even 
though she were born a princess of the 
blood royal.” 

“are you quitesure you didn’t misunder- 
stand? It woayght bave been a joke, said 
Philip, uneasily. 

“Ttit had been a joke it wouid have been 
a very unseeminuly one,” he replied; “but 
it was nothing of the kind, I assure you. 
Miss Curson’s eyes were full of tears when 
I went back, but IT noticed that she tried to 
hide thea from me; and when I made 
some remark abovt ber having exchanu zed 


| cloaks with Lady Gwendolyu to Lear what 


she would say, she gave a sitnple assent, 
turned the subject.” 

“You see, we don't know all,” said Philip 
Brabazon, alter along pause. ‘Miss Cur- 
be very impracticable and un- 


Som tay 


gracious at meme, and need a lesson now | 


and then. Even then I don’t excuse Lady 
tawendolyn’s conduct; but to teil you the 
honest trath, Lyon, I mean totry and think 
you were mistaken, lor TL must marry her 
now, let ler be what she may.’’ 

Captain Lyon looked distressed, but he 
sili oe I: this were the case, it was 
better his friend should be deceived--tothe 


very end, 

Tne next morning Philip bad his inter- 
view with Lord Salford, and everything 
having been arranged tmost satisfactory 
from the Earl's point of view, bis lordship 
anid, jocularly: 

“J siail begin as T mean to go on, Braba- 
zen, and treat you without ceremony. I 
expect uy steward every moment, 
(gwen isin her mornuing-rooin—tirst door to 
the rigght.’’ 

Phiip took the bint and departed, and 
when he came upon his fiancee in ber 
white dresa, looking as fresh and sweet as 
the roses she was arrangiug, he felt ready 
to say, with Pope: 


*“*If to her share athousand errors fall, 
Loom in her tace, and you forgetthbem all'' 
She went forward to neet him with out- 

streiched bands and a pretty blush and 

Billie, 

“Tamm eo glad you have come," she said, 

“tor | wanted someone to help tne to ar- 

range wiv flowers. This is Inv cousin Amy ‘s 


task usualiv, but she has a bad cold, poor 
ild, and so T inadeé ber lie down. She is 
*> uoselfist, she won't take care berself 
“5 V make her,”’ added Lady Gwen 

p tic Vy il wewn 

” > & , 
sg ‘ 

‘| wialns Lady 
swe j Viti sud 4 us r\ iz Ow) Hil) t 


mIISLe€ad lil. 
In spite of 
lingered all the 


his friend’s warning, Philip 
morning by Lady Gwen- 


I had just cloaked Miss | 


and | 
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| dolyn's side, lanched en famille, rode with 
| bis fancee in the afternoon, and went away 
later, almost, if not quite, in love, fully per- 
suaded that, if not quite as perfect mentally 
as physically, she was good enoug.. for an 
ordinary mortal like uiumell. 
tut then, Philip bad never needed a 
‘“ninistering angel,"’ and could not awe 
the time when be might want something of 
bis wife besides looking beautiful and Lead- 
ing Lis house with ease and grace. 

Captain Lyon, who bad only obtained 
three days of absence, in order to go to the 
country ball, went away the next day with- 
cut having mentioned Lady Gwendolyn's 
name again; but be did say, with asigh, as 
they were driving \& the station: 

“I wish I bad a third of your income on- 
ly, Philip, although it 1s wrong to be covet 
ous. If I bad, I should ask Any Curson to 
share it.” 

“J never saw anyone fall ir love so easily 

laughing. 


as youdoe, " returned Philip, — 
“Why, you have only seen Miss Cursou 
twice!” 


“That is often enough for a girl -vho is as 
sincere as she is, and bas nothing to hide.” 

“You don't know that, She may have the 
art which conceals art.”’ 

“I'd stake my life upon her honest-heart- 
and candor!” exclaimed the cap- 


ed ness 
tain. 
“I'll tell her what aconquest she has 


made,” said Philip, gaily, “when we get 
upon more cousinly terms, At present I 
ain not sure that I even koow her by 
| wight, ”’ 

“Didn't you see her yesterday, then?” 

“No, she was not well, and Gwendolyn 
would not let her come down.” 

“Very considerate of ber,’’ replied Cap- 
tain Lyon, drily. “Who need mind being 
a poor relation after that!’ 

Philip colored faintly, but he did not take 
up the gauntlet thrown down to him. It 
was no use arguing with a person who did 
pot mean to be convinced. 

But they parted on excellent tering, iu 
spite of their difference of jopinion. Philip 
had never been really in love yet, and 
therefore was inclined to give up atrue 
friend for any woman under tbe sun. 

The next few days were 80 fully engaged, 
Philip found it easy enough to forget his 
friend's warning. 

Lady Gwendolvn was somewhat ezi- 
geante, and expected him always to be at 
her beck and cat). 

He must be ready to ride, drive, or dance 
at her bidding. He must fan her when she 
was warun,miuffie her up when she wasoold. 
If he forget to notice that she wanted a 
foot-stool she looked at him as reproachtul- 
lv as if he bad committed asin; but she 
never scolded—although he was heretic 
enough to wonder sometimes if ber reti- 
cence were bot indolenuce. 
| But when Miss Curson came down, after 
a three weeks’ confinement to her bedroom, 
Philip found hisduties lightened. The girl 
| seeined to know what was expected, and to 
| do it without being asked, although she 
looked so uelicate; still he wondered if it 
did not oecur to Lady Gwen tooffer service 
rather than to accept it. 

Ou one oceasivn, particularly, Captain 
Lyou's warning recurred with full force. 
Lady ¢;wendolyn was sitting down to the 
piano to play to bim, and wanted some inu- 
sic. 
| ‘“Itis in the large green book,’’ she said, 
turnieg carelessiy to Amy, who had been 
looking unusually tired and delicate all 
dav. ‘You knew where to find it.’’ 

Philip rose at once. 

[Let ine go,”’ be said. 

Lady t:wendolyn poute 

“I don't see the use of disturbing every- 
one," she said; ‘and Atny knows where to 
find it.’’ 

Miss Curson gave him a deprecating 
glance out of ber beautiful, sad eyes, and he 
drew back gravely. 

But when the girl returned, flushing un- 
der her load,which was a formidable one to 
a creature so weak aud frail as she was just 
then, Lady Gwendolyn left Philip to thank 
her, and seemed to be rather surprised at 
lis taking the trouble, to judye from ber 
half-disdainful air, 

This was only one amongst any things 
Philip noticed, as his fair fiancee became 
either more sure of him, or less on ber 
guard. 

And he also noticed, with what grave, 
sweet patience Amy bore all tue slights put 
upon ber, and how anxious 6he was to hide 
thein from bit, 

And day by day be became less satisfied 
with bis engagement, although Lady Gwen- 
| dolyn’s beauty glamnored him at times into 

believing ne cared for her—adelusion that 
| Vanisbed a8 800n as she was out of his sig!it, 
when he found bimself recalling’ with a 
persistence that frightened hiin, the-sweet, 
pensive face of Aimy Curson, and those 
wonderful violet eyes of which Captain 
Lyon bad sung the praises. 

W hat if ber features were not exactly re- 
| gular, she Lad the sweetest expression he 

had ever seen, and looked so innocent, and 
tender, and true; he began to understand 

What his friend meant by better than 

beauty. 

She was pretty certainly,he decided now, 
for her face grew upon you strangely, 
whilst Lady Gwendolyn’s, with its clear-cut 
periection, and oue smile, tried you after 
anv e. 


liaving always believed in Grecian pro- 
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Even the pencilled shadow of her long 
eyelashes rising and falling on ber clear, 
soft cheek, interested Pailip emesingly:aud 
sometimes he wasso absor in this con- 
templation Lady Gwendolyd had to repeat 
a question quite sharply before she could 
yain his attention, 

That the poor relation whom she made 
pay dearly for her bome could be her rival 
never, Lowever, once occurred to the 
haughty beauty, who had always Leen 
accustomed to look upon Ainy asan insignifi- 
cant young person. 

By this time Philip had begun to repent 
of his rash engagement with all hisstrenyth, 
but a sense of honor kept him from giving 
any sign. And then, somehow, Lady 
Gwendolyn’s position wasin hertevor, ~ 

You can’t treat an Earl’s daugiter like a 
milkmaid, and play with ber affections, 

Philip knew she had no heart t» be 
wrung, but she had pride to be wounded; 
and as their engagement was known 
throughout the country, it was impossible 
to break it off. But he turned a deaf ear to 
all Lady Salford’s little bintsaboat an early 
wedding-day. He was quite determined 
to put this off as long as he dared. 

“We are going to St. Lazare, on the cost 
of Brittany, you know, in September; 
won't you go with us, Barbazon?”’ saia 
Lord Salford, one day at luncheon. “We 
always want some sea-breezes about that 
timne,and St. Lazare is one of our old haunts, 
You needn't stay more than a week, if you 
don’t like to lose your shooting.” 

“T daresay I could wanage to wait a little 
while,” he answered, and a strange thrill 
went through bim as he saw a faint blush 
steal to Aimy’s pale face, asif bis consent 
gave ber pleasure. “How long shall you 
stay?”’ 

“A month, I expect, unless the ladies get 
tired of it, Now I can't shoot, I may ag 
well be there as here.”’ 

“When do you start?” 

“Well, we had fixed the first, but we can 
put off our journey for two or three days if 
you like, and take a bamper of gaine with 
us,”’ 

“That will suit me very well,” replied 
Philip, bazarding another glance at Ainy as 
he spoke,and surprised to find that the flush 
in dying away, had leit her paler then he 
had ever seen her yet. “Butif you would 
rather gu on the first, I can follow a little 
Jater.”’ 

“Ol! no, we may as well wait, and travel 
toyether,’’ answered Lord Salford, who was 
always glad to havesomeone with him who 
would save him the trouble of looking after 
his ‘‘womankind.” “A day more or less 
inakes no difference to us,”’ 

St. Lazare wasa picturesque old town, a 
part of it built on the rock, and a part un- 





der. It was considered a healthy place,and 
had a good number of English residents, 


who turned out of their houses in the sum- 
mer to let thein to visitors. 

Lord and Lady Salford had lived two 
years at St. Lazare in the days of their 
adversity, and the Earl had friends there 
who amused him, 80 that the Countess had 
no difficulty in getting her autumn change 
under these circumstances, although sbe 
would have much preferred an English 
watering-place, had it been possible. 

As to poor Philip, getting more and more 
perilously interested every dey in a pair of 
violet-gray eyes with long black lashes, all 
places were alike to him, sothat he might 
pursue this fascinating study unsuspected, 
and torture hitmeelf with dreams of what 
night have been. 

“St. Lazire seems empty this year,’’ Lady 
Salford said, the second morning after their 
arrival. “1 misssome of the oldest habi- 
tues, and I ain almost afraid you won't be 
= to get yourrubber at the Casino, my 
dear.”’ 

This last to her husband, who shrugged 
his shoulder, and answered, carelessly: 

“St. Elwyn is here, 80 one can always 
get ecurte; but suppose you and the girls 
find it rather dull?” 7 

Lady Salford smiled. 


“So long as you are ainused, my dear 
” 


“Tl ain quite happy,”’ put in Lady Gwen- 
dolyn. “There are plenty of yachts in the 
harbor, and one is always meeting people 
one never expected to meet. I saw Lord 
Mountford yesterday ed 

Lady Salford gave her a warning glance, 
but Lady Gwendolyn only straightened 
herself with a certain defiance, and wet on 
boldly: 

“And be was more charming than ever. 
I think he is farthe handsomest and wost 
distingue inan I ever saw.” 

“Nonsense, iny dear,”’ her mother said. 
“You didn’t think so once, or——" 

“I should bave married him, you mean,” 
returned Lady (iwendelyn, wit some- 
thing less than ber usual Janguor. ‘Well, 
no, he is 80 poor,”’ e 

“Pray don’t make yourself out so mer- 
cenary, Gwen.” 

“[ am not mercenary, mamma; but peo- 
ple can’t live upon love, you know.” 

“It is rather arash experiment certainly,” 
returned the Countess, laughing, and there 
the conversation dropped. 

But Lord Mountford’s yacht lingered un- 
conscionably at St. Lamre, and it was evi- 
dent to the must casual observer that, in 
spite of her engagement, Lady Gwendolyn 
was renewing her former flirtation with the 
inaster. 

Philip did not remonstrate or complain. 
On the contrary, he was glad to obtain a 
freedon this way, for Lady 
J } rVe 8016 
lose attendance, and if she had Lord Mount- 
ford sbe did not want him, 

He would not have been so philosophical 
Whe had loved her of course, tor Philip 
could be wildly jealous, he found out, when 
one of Lord Mountford’s friends vegau to 
pay cyourt to Ainy Curson. 
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Itdid not concern him, of course, only some news of hiin, 


that he could not bear to think ofan inno- 
centchild like Amy being the sport ofa 
man of the world, who only sought to glori- 
ty himself at her expense. 

She had a much stronger head then he 

ve ber credit for, as it happened, and was 
pot at all overcome by Colouvel Stuart's 
attentions: but of course it was very kind 
of Philip to watch over her in such a broth- 
erly way, Amy thought, and felt quite 
toucbed. 

A week cheerfully enough, and 
Lady Gwendolyn for once seemed very 
we'll amused. There was the beach in the 
worning, or acruise in Lord Mounttlord’s 
yacht, dancing in the eveuing at the Casino, 


did not enlighten Aimy as to its purport. 


and as wucbh flirtation as her ladyship could | 


crowd in a given time. 

“If you don’t take care you will lose 
Philip Brabazon,’’ Lady Salford kept say- 
ing, warningly; “and you know he is the 


best chance you have had yet—as far as: 


money goes.” 

Yes, I know,” she answered, careless] y: 
“but he doesn’t really mind, manna, or he 
would have said so. I may as well make 
the best of my last days of liberty.”’ 

“You will make the worstof thein, my 
dear, if you don’t take care.”’ 

“You are such a Job’scomforter, mamma, 
Philip notices nothing, I assure you.”’ 

“You think so because he doesn’t com- 

lain. But some men never complain. 
Puey wait quietly until they have collected 
their proofs, and then they come down up- 
oa you. I bavean idea that Philip isoue 
of tuat sort.” 

“And I have an idea that he is of the 
indifferent sort, mamma, He wants to 
marry me because I ain handsome, and 
papa’s position suits him, ef caetera, but he 
doesn’t care a straw about me, aud is will- 
ing ! should amuse myself, if I don’t give 
him any trouble, Of course, if I were his 
wife, it would be different, and sol may 
as well make the most of iny time.”’ 

To Lord Mountford the Countess spoke 
one day of the emptiness of the town. 

“Which was always so full at this time of 
year, if you remei r,’’ she added. “I 
a St. Lazare haS goue out of fashion." 

“Didn't you know about the fever,then?”’ 
he asked, with some surprise. ‘I saw it in 
the Paris ‘papers, and that has frightened 
people away, although itis absurd, because 
it is confined to the poor people inthe low- 
er town.”’ 

Lady Gwendolyn 
pale. 

“Why didn’t you tell us befure?”’ 

“I thought you know,and it was not’ ox- 
actly an agreeable subject of conversation.”’ 

“It was the interest of everyone about us 
to keep us ignorant, for fear we should go 
away,’ said Lady Salford, who looked 
alinegt as startied as her daughter. “Is ita 
very infectious fever?”’ 

“Well, yes—amougst the poor,’’ he re- 
turned. “But they areso badly fed, they 
have no strength to resist it; there is no 
danger for us.”’ 

But still Lady Salford looked alarmed. 

“I an afraid it is in thezair; I can never 
remember itso sultry in September be- 
fore.”’ 

“The hot weather encourages it, but I 
assure you there is no need to be an xious,”’ 
eb replied. “And then my yacht is here, so 
that if you should hear ofa single cage in 
the upper town, you lave ouly to step in, 


turned frightfully 


oo aise 
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bu} he did not appear at 
breakfast; and though Lady Salford bad | 
had a message froin hiwn by his valet, she | 


It was only in the afternoon she beard 
Lady Gwendolyn tell Lord Mountford, with 
rather a uisdaintul air, that Philip was quite 
kuocked up by the heat, but hoped to jcin 
them at dinner. 

However,when dinner-tiine came he was 
still absent, and Amy was more alarmed | 
then she dared ad:nit even to hersel!,when 
she found that Dr. Sharpe bad been to him | 
twice duriug the afternoon. In the evening 
she was the only one of the party who stay- 
ed at home; and seemg Dr. Sharpe coming 
from the corridor where Philip's room was 
Situated, she felt she must speak to him, | 
even if be put ber down as forward and 
bold. 

So she darted out of her room and eaught 
him as be was going past,svying, breathless | 
ly,and with ber ey+iashes drooping guiltily | 
on her flusned cheeks: 

“Is Mr. Brabazon very ill?” 

Dr. Sharpe looked at her keenly,and re- 
plied by another question: 

“Are you his sister or his betrothed 
Wwile?”’ 

“No, Lam only an orphan niece of Lord 
Salford’s, to whom be bas been very kind; | 
and if he isilland 1 could do anything to 
help him 

She qaused, and 
brightly tuan before. 

“Heo has taken the fever, and a bad sort,I 
ain afraid,’’ replied Dr. Sharpe, shaking his 
head gravely. ‘] bave been trying all this | 
afternoon & get Lim a nurse, but those that | 
havent their own people to attend to won't 
risk the infection, and there is not one sister | 
of mercy disengaged. If you had the 
courage and strengtl——”’ 

“Try me,’’ interrupted Amy, her eyes | 
glowing. “I should like it beyond words; 
and ifanything were to happen to ime it 
wouldn’t signify, for there’s no one to iniss 
me mnuch, and I have always wished to die 
young.” 

Sbe said this with such perfect si:nplicity, 
be was inure touched than he cared to show. 

“You are quiet young, and I ain not sure 
you ought to risk your life,’’ he began ; but 
sho stopped hin at once. 

“I have been where there were fevers,and 
I never eateh anything, because I aim not 
afraid Isuppose. Do let ne nurse Mr. Bra- | 
bazon,”’ she added, pleadingly, “I am quite 
stroug, although I do not look so; and he 
has been so kind to ine, I should like to | 
inake hin: some return. Besides, you know 
you can’t get anyone else,’’ she concluded, | 
as if this would clench the argument, 

“My dear young lady, you throw a great 
responsibility upon me,” replied Dr. Sharpe 
“Lord Salford may biame ine for consent- 
ing.”’ 

“He always lets me do asT Jike ; and sup- 
posing I go into the sick room without your 
permission, would tiat be better?) After I 
had exposed myself to infection it wouid be 
no use turning me out, would it ?” 

“T think I won't have anything to do with 
it,”’ he said, siniling and passing on ; but of | 





flushed again inore 


| course he was not surprised, when he re- | 


' cleaner, and Philip’s wild 


and we will be off to any place you like w | 


select with the first favorable breeze.”’ 

“Thank you, I wiil speak tomy husband. 
I don’t see the use of running any risk.’’ 

“Nor do I seethe use of running away,” 
gaid the Ear!, when he was consulted, 
“The upper town is perfectly healthy; and 
we have made our arrangements for the 
Inonth whether we stay or not. We can 
mart at an hour's. notice, if anything oc- 
curs to alarm us, and meanwhile the best 
thing is not to think of the fever, of 
course,”’ 

The sun went down that evening ina 
blood-red cloud, which stained 
western heavens; and the sea was “so phos- 
phorescent, every drop was a sparkle; and 
the tiny wavelets, as they kissed the shore, 
rolied softly back in long lines of emerald 
and silver. Left to themselves, Plilip and 
Amy had strayed to the edgeot the clifl,and 
Bat there, watching the chaugiug lights,and 
enjoyingthe fair breeze which had sprung 
up witbin the last bour. 

“My head bas been aching all day,’’ said 
Philip, at last; “I ain afraid I must go back 
to the hotel. Somehow, 1 bave never !eilt 


exactly the thing since I came to St. Lazare | 
x | pose J never ought to have stayed at ail ; 


Sbe looked up at Lim, and saw that his 
eyes were unnaturally bright. She could 
almost hear her heart beat with its wild 
fear, as she answered: 

“Why didn’t vou consult Dr. Sharpe?”’ 

“I don’t know,” be said, languidly. ‘I 
have never been really ill iu iny life, and 
he migkt make me fanciful, you know” 
(smiling); *‘besides, it is only.the heat, I 
ain sure.”” 

Amy was not so sure, and her heart was 
full of an unspoken fear and anguish. Sup- 
posing Philip were to take the teverand 
die, she should lose the only friend alinust 
8be had in the world. . 


Lord Salford was kind to her certainly, 


but be was a careless man, and vot over- 

penetrating. He saw nothiug wrong in Lis 

A eand Aug r’s tr at a 

*y 5 * 
as ie@6)! gu Tio;#¢ , aA ‘ 

kinder word, drew ber oui of herself, and 


coeered Ler withthe reminder that soine- 
oue in the world, at any rate, felt fox 
her troublea. 

She waited 


’ 


eagerly in the morning tor 


all the | 
| passed away tv a great degree, and at last | 


| death? 


to fight the ground ineh by inch, and would 


| gave the terrible weakness, which 


turned later, tu tind Amy had taken up tne | 
post of nurse with Piilip’s valet, who | 
nothing would bave induced to desert hig | 
tmnaster as Ler assistant. 

The room already looked brighter and 
eves softened 
when they lighted on uer sweet face, and as 
he beard the soothing tones of her voice. 
But wih.y describe that awful struggle with 


Philip bad a tine constitution, but he had 


have passed the border-iand often, only that 
Aimy by ver wonderful nursing, lured lium 
back. 

At last the crisis passed, and he lay white 
and gaunt and haggard—tbe spectre of his 
old self—but with nothing to conquer now , 
he real- 


| jzed better than bis past pain, because ie 


| be coddiled any tuvre. 


| awav in Lord Mountford'’s yacht the inorn- | 
p | dyspepsia,jthe result of too greatapypiication 
) lithe | 


was Scusible again ; but even this gradually 
Cox, his valet, was able lo wheel hitn to the 
edge of the cliff, where he might feel the 
bracing air on bis tired face. 

“[ think | can waik quite well now,’’ he 
said, one day w& Amy, “and [don’t mean to 
You look asif you 
wanted taking care of now.” 

“Do 1?” she answered, with asad simile. 
“Il am quite well, and—and,’’ hesitating 
very much, “I bave been wanting t tell 
you, Mr. Brabazon, now you are able to do 
Without me, I must go away at once. I sup- 


but bow could one think of conventionalit- 
ies when you were 891/17” 

He gave ber a long, keen look. 

“Where are the Salfords ?’’ they all went 
ing after you were taken with the fever.’’ 

“And left you beliind ?’’ 

“They wanted me to go, but Dr. Sharpe 
could not get anyone in ny place, and you 
seeined to like tne about you, sol stayed. 
My aunt was very angry, and Iain not to 
go back to Salf rf; but I have found an- 
other Lome 

“W bere?” Lei 





nterrupted in astern tone 
? 


“To 2 sisterhL 
Amy, d absurd !"’ 
* , “t} ~ anaw read I¢ va 
ef s] 
; sayVS ¥ iT 
I owe my life even more your good pur 
v 4 it iisskill! Hea %) says that the 
Salfords cast you off with contuimely, and 








—because you chose to remain at your post, 
and that the cruellest of them was teas 
Gwendolyn. I know all, my dear, but 
wanted to hear what you would say; and ast 
the sisterhood, I repeat it is simply absurd, 
and I have made other arrangements, aiuch 
more desirable trom every point of view. I 
have written to my aunt, Lady Benuiker, 
and she will carry you off to Paris, where I 
shall join you in aweek; and then, my 
dar.ing—"’ 

He paused, overcome with emotion, ad- 
ding presently in a passionate whisper : 

“Don't you understand that IT have loved 
you a long time now, Auy?" and that 
Lady Gwendolyn in deserting me, las left 
me free?’ 

“But lam afraid you would dothis out 
ol pity, because I have no bome now, stain- 
mered out Aimy. 

“Took at ine child.” 

Ste did look, and was satisfied. Her head 
was resting on Philip's shoulder, and her 
shy lips had paid the penalty of their doubts 
when she spoke again, 

“Puilip, you love beauty so much, and I 
aim not beautiful, dear !"’ 

“You are far better,” be answered, with 
conviction, “I hate beauties 1’ 

“Oh! Philip, you say this to please me, 
because I aim plain!’ 

“Who told you you were plain?” 

“Lady Gwendolyn,” she auswered, hes- 
itatingly. “Of course, she is so lovely 
that I look worse than I am beside her; 
and | can quite understand her feeling.” 

“So can 1,"’ said Philip, with a peculiar 
sinile. 

“Anyhow, my darling, now you are not 
beside her, I think you quite pretty, and 
q wouldn't give you up,” he added, clasp- 
ing her passionately to bis heart, “for all 
the beauties that ever breathed. You gave 
up your home, risked your reputation, to 
Save mny life—and that life belongs to you, 
if vou will take it. I don’t think you 
will ever regret it if you do.” 

“T am not afraid,” she said 
firmly. 

“And you love ine a litthe, Amy?” 

“IT love you very dearly, Philip,” she 
answered, modestly but prouiptiv. 

“And you shall not keep ime waiting 
long for nny wile, Amy ?” 

“it shall be when you 


shyly but 


wish, Philip,” 


| She replied, blushing divinely; and so he 


took advantage of her meekness, as men 


| will, and named that day fortnight for the 


wedding. 

Lady Gwendolyn was very angry when 
Amy wrote dutifully to her uncle to ac- 
quaint bim with her warriage, and Lady 
sSenniker’s kindness, Lord Salford said, 
with a sigh: 

“] respect Brabazon for his discrimina- 
tion. A tnan’s wife nay either take or 
inar him; and though Amy is not re- 
markably handsome, he will have some- 
thing better—a trve-hearted, tender, syin- 
pathetic woman, who will lighten his cares 
and enhance bis pleasures, aud keep their 
union perfect to the end?’ 

— —_>- @ = 
Sleep For The Sleepien«. 


Sleeplessness is a growing evil. Tn our 


busy age, when so many ten aud wou- 
en overtax both physical and mental 
| strength through overwork or pleasure. 


taking, there are five tines a8 inany cases 
of “Insomnia” as there were 4a generation 
“What to do for these cases is one 


ago. 
of the difficult problems with which the 
medical prolession basto deal. Their clilef 
dependence lies in the use of Cliloral, 
Opium, Bromide, Chiloroforin, or some 
other narcotizing substance. These bring 
temporary but not refreshing sleep, and 
leave the nervous system, after their 


effects cease, in a more exhausted condit- 
ion than before and with alessened ability 
to sleep. The case of every who re- 
sorts to these drugs becomes in consequence 
of the necessity tor continually using them 
in gradually increasing quantities, siumply 
hopeless. 

Lsutis there no safe way & the 
exc.ted nerves, and inducing a that 
will be healthy, refreshing and permanent? 


goie 


quieting 
sleep 


Happily there is, under a treatinent which 
does no Violence to the systesu: and cures 
by restoring the vital forces and nerve 
power to their norinal condition. 

A wonderful case of “Insouinia,”’ and re- 


covery from it is that of Mr. Arthur Hayan, 
the well-known whosesale tobacconist of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Hagan is one of the lar- 
gest dealers in tobaceo and is the Phila- 
delplia representative of the yreat Balti 
more house of G. W. Gail & Ax. To asren- 
tlemman who called on him at his store, No, 
63 North Front St, taeuquire about lis case 


| Mr. Hagan said: 
“My case was one of severe and long con- | 
tinued insomnia, proceeding largely from | 


| 


| 


were 4 pariah, because | 


to business. Sleep becaineé altiost an 
possibility. My distress during the night 
for not being able to secure refreshing slutmi- 
ber was «lreadtul. It weakened and dis 
tracted ine during the day and imade atten- 
martyrdom. For 


tion to busine=-6 4 slow 
tive or six years I was under the care of 
different physicians. 

“After passing turougin 4 10nyg Va t} f 
experiences as tophysic and diet, I happened 

, lay tO pass Lins {} f Drs. Stari ‘ 
I ‘ at ; j be f 

' 
Aly ery Wass j real. ke 
seVOr nontha I to ( pound Oxy 
gen, carefully ig i r ns, and 
constantly g4iniug strenugty, u sysiein re 





| Oh, dear mie, thou 





ceiving the vitalizing which it so badly 
needed, 

“This took place about two years ago and 
I] have enjoyed a prime condition of health 
ever since. I have been able to attend with 
pleasure and satisfaction to my business, I 
eat and sleep as well as 4 man can desire to.” 
If special intormation is desired in regard to 
the remarkable treatinent from which such 
sutprising relief was obtained it will be fur- 
nished by Drs, Starkey and Paleu, 1529 
Arch St., Philadelphia, who will tall free 
their Treatise on Compound Oxygen toany 
one who will write to thetu for it. 

- ——_ © ee — 

COINCIDENCES IN DREAMS. 

LADY dreamt that an aged female re- 

lative had been murdered by a black 

servant, and the dreain occurred more 
than once, She was then so impressed by 
it that she went to the Louse of the lady to 
whoww it related and prevailed upon a gen- 
tieman to wateb in an adjoining room dur- 
ing the night. About three o'clock in the 
morning the gentleinan, hearing footsteps 
on the stair, left his place of concealment, 
and inet the servant carrying up a quantity 
ot coals. Being questioned as to where he 
was going, he replied, in a confused and 
hurried manner, that he was going to inend 
his mistrese’s fire, which, at three o'clock 
iu the morning, inthe middle of suimusner, 
was evidently absurd; aud, on further in- 
vestigation, a strong knife was found con 
cealed beneath the coals, 

Another lady dreamt that a boy, her 
nephew, had been drowned, with some 
young companions, with whow be had eg- 
gaged to go on a sailing excursion. She 
sent for him in the morning, and, with 
much difliculty,prevalled upon bitin to give 
up bis engagement; bis companions went, 
and were all drowned. 

Such coincidences derive their wonder- 
ful character froin standing alone, and 
apart from those numerous instances in 
which such dreains take place without any 
fulfilment. 

An instance of a very singular kind is 
inentioned by Mr. Joseph Taylor, and is 
given by hitin as an undoubted fact. A 
young tnan, who was at an academy a bun- 
dred iniles trom home,dreamt that he went 
to his father’s house in the night, tried the 
front door, but found it locked; got in by a 
back door, and, finding wobody out of bed, 
went directly to the bedroou of bis parents, 
Ile then said to his mnother, whow be found 
awake, “Mother, Lam going # long jour- 
ney, and auicome to bid) you good-bye,” 
On thisshe answered, under much agita- 
tion, “Oli, dear me, thou art dead!”’ 

Hie instantly awoke and thought no more 
of bis dreams until, a tew days alter, he re- 
ceived atietter from his lather, inquiring 
veryfanxious.y after his health, in conse- 
quence Of a frightful dreaws bis mother had 
on the saine night in which the dream now 
mentioned occured to him, She dreamt 
that she beard sone one attempt to open the 
front door, then go to the back door, and at 
last come into ber bedroom, 

She then saw it was her son, who cane to 
the side of her bed and said, “Mother, I am 
going along journey, and amt come to bid 
you good-bye; on which she exclaiined, 

art dead!’ Bat moth. 
ing unusual happened to any of the parties, 





Questions Auswered iit! 
Ask the moat eminent physic in 


Of any school, What is the best thing in 


| the world for allaying all irritation of the 


| 





forms of nervous 
childlike, re- 


nerves, and curing all 


complaints, giving natural, 


freshing sleep always? 
And they will tell you unhesitatingly 
“Sune Jourm of hopes ry y 
CHAPTER I 
Ask any or all of the most eminent phy- 
SICIaANS 
VW h if 1s the only rewgie dy that ean be 
relied on to cure all diss of the kidneys 
ind urinary organs bori t's clams ise, dia 
betes, retention, or inability to retain urine, 
fand all diseases and allinent pecuilar to 
Women 
“And they will tell you explicitly and 


emphatically “Buchu!!! 
Ask the same phliysi Wa 


“Whatis the most reliable and surest 
| cure for all liver diseases or dyspepeia, con- 
stipation, indig@tion, biliousnees, malaria, 
fever, ague, ke,” and they will tell you 
Mandrake ! or Dandelion [!! 
Hence, when these remeds ed with othe 
rea equally va at ® 
Compoundedinty Hopbitter swooderfulanod 
miveterions Curative power jeve ted Which ts ea 
{ pera “tit aitle 
4 ‘ ! r I a ‘ { etiti 
bh arate jeer ae | t ira WolMmaAt “Weranest Ime 
as i it ‘ 
CHAPTER I 
I's 
t aloft tiv 4d Z 
For y ind given up by plvsicians, 
{KB t lother | ey aces, liver 
y i] : “¢ (“a j Meuil }? 
i rly 
} ‘ 
Be i 5 
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—~ THE OLD SOLDIER. — 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





PLEASE to remember the old soldier, 
your hohor: a poor, battered, shattered, 
old soldier, who has worn bimeself out 
fu bia country's service.” 
Mr. O'Neill looked up from his book at 
the plaintive voice, and wet the brown eyes 
of hia little daughter Maggie. 


She was eupprmed tole gotup asan old | 


soldier. 

An ulster of Tom's, who was standing 
near trying to look grave, concealed the Lit- 
tle maiden’s feminine garments, an old 
cap of bis ervered her brown curls. 

Ene had aatick in each hand to limp al 
ong with, but the great thing which the 
children thought a triumphant success was 
tne display of medale of all sorte and sizes 
binging to the button-boles, and stitched 
all over ler Urenat, 

“Worn out, your honor, in iny country’s 
nervice,” repeated Maggie, inaking a low 
bow. 

Mr. ONeill clomed his book, and at once 
entered into the children’s sport. 

“Woll, old soldier,” he replied, seareely 
able to look as grave as the child, “LT sup- 
pose your yr steful country has rewarded 
you; atany cae, aud you bave a amall pen 
wlon 7°" 

“Not a farthing, your honor. 
with the greatest truth | do not receive a 
halfpenny even frou ty ‘gratetal country,’ 

“Nota likely tale, old svldier. IT fear you 
are ani Hi gw mete '. 

“An tiupemter, your honor!’ exclaiined 
Maggie, indiguant!y, “leek at iny ined. 
aise. They w ad Labia La! for tne. 

Mr. O'Neill, who was tlortsizhted, put 
up bis glaws, and after 
a innate, olwerved 


I can way | 


looking steacily for | 


THE SATURDAY 


ne 


going to be beheaded, and—' 

“Bot, Maggie,” interrupted Tom, ‘you 
| are too hard upon me, and you laugh your- 
aelf sometimes more than anyone in the 
house."’ 

“At the right time,” aaid Maggie, gravely. 
did you ever hear ine langh when tiny bead 
| was yolng to be cut off?" 

“No, answered Town. “But there, you 
ure so clever at charades, or acting, Or any 
tun, and Lam not." 

Maguyie was appeased, and graciously oon- 


descended to say, “Perhaps you will itn- | 


prove by-and-by. Where ehaill we go to 
now—to the school room, where Majeinois- 


fon, and Maggie accosted beriu a broken 
volee— 

“A thousand pardons, Madame! Have a 
little sympathy for an old mustache! A 
soldier's daughter will not refuse a trifle to 
an old soldier.” 

“Certainly not," she good-naturediy re- 
plied, looking into ber vasket. “Alas! I 


have not got a penny ; #0 please go, old sol. | 


dier.”’ 
‘Certainly!’ exclaimed Maggie, 
her bantto her heart, she added in a senti- 
mental tone, “Ab! J have alwasa loved 
your nation. 
Freneh—-never wound.’ 


bittor your neat little speael; butdo not, 
on ay pretence, interrupt us again.” 

“A thousand thanks, dear lady; you shall 
see Ine no more —till tea-time.”’ 

“They earned fivepence for us,"' said Maz- 
gie, “and with twopence we have, and two- 
| pence tacome on Saturday, weshall have 
the ninepence we want.” 

“Mrs. O'Neill had a very dear friend who 
had married a iniasionary, and given her 
heart and strength t) her busband’s work, 
Every year, with some help from others, 
| Mrs. O'Neill sent her a box full of articles 
of clothing, books, pietures, and many oth- 
-roewards for eolored school-chil- 


er things 


“That large medal, 107 tumtake not, has | dren. 
the cathedral of Colognecn the other side.” | On the following Saturday, when Mra, 
“Exactly so, your honor,” maid Magywie, | O'Neill bad given the younger children 
eoolly. ‘LD reeeived that one alter the bat- |} their weekly pennies, Magyie 2ut nine- 
¥3 pence into her mother's band sod said — 


tle af Colozgue, 
This wastes meh for Mr. O'Neill's grav- 
itv; us for Ten, who had been ataffing his 
bandkerehief inte his mouth, and taking 
vain efforts ts te grave, lhe went of into a 
fit of langtiter, for which be recelved a very 
1 Maguire. 
her father, giving her a 
bdwoldier, sudinind you 


aovera frown fr 

“There,” maid 
peuny ; be off, 
don't come this way again.’ 


"A thousand thanks, your honor,’’ said | 


the old soldier, bowing (+ the ground. "1 
hope you'll never tnins this ponny s* and 
weizing her aticka, Mayyie hobbled off to the 
other eile of the room, where her 
was at work. 


“Pity the sorrows of a poor old tnan, | 


whose trembling liobe have borne itn to 
your door,” sald Maggie, in the most for 
lorn voiee, “Dear, aweet lady, think how 
hard jt toust be te bey.” 

“A bad thing to do,” 
O'Neil; bout you don't 
toinded it.” 

“What can Ido, mv lady 2 maid Maggie, 
withenergy. “List eat and drink, and 
have a lodging. T have taken one penny— 
justone penny today, fromthe kind gen- 
tleman opposite, A penny won't go far, 
ny lady.’ 

“You look plump and rosy, even,’ ex 
claimed Mra. (ro Neail, looking at her stead- 
ly, ‘tam Clery, you fared well daily.’’ 

“H's iy contented mind that gives ne 
thatlook, “anawerod Magyie, with euiphasis, 
“T assure you sus jaiy, J live mostly on 
laughter."’ 


remarked Mrs. 
look as if you 


Mra. ONeill could not keep her ecounten- | 


ance any louger. Mayyie, the tmerriest, 
drollest, happiest ehiid in the world, was 
the pet and delyitofa large tauily of boys 
and giris, to whens ber gexbaustible fun 
and Kerr banior were alwaves weleow.e. Sie 
Was aA very sir sll eater, we that ber brothers 
and sisters often ssid wie lived upon laugh. 


ter. Llenee Mayyie a reuierk tow, 

“Your boy des tht secu to believe your 
Story; he isis beuind your back," 
Obmerved Mra Ch Neill. 

“Hu ine teow of anne! exclaimed Mag. 
gi. “Tf te were lh ye be would have a 


kinder heart.’ 
“There is 4 peony for you: and mind the 


lice don't yet told of ‘6 as @ Crainp,’’ 
pr x ' Vy j 


maid her taother. 
“A thousand thanks forthe penny, dear 
lady, and a thousand snore for the caution,” 


maid Magyie fairly towing Lbermelf outof tue | 


rvow, followed by Tous, 

Searcely had the door closed behind them 
than they saton the stairs and loughbed to 
their heart's coutent til their peals oO) laugh- 
ter even infected their father and iother. 

“What an extraordinary command of her 
face that little monkey bas,” said the for- 
ner. “Sie will tear the steadiost? gaze 
without finebing, woile poor Tour breaks 
down at the first ink.” 

“She is an admirable mimic, too,"’ said 
her mother, “with ver flexible voice aswell 
as inannerthough, pervaps, it's a rather dan- 
gervus g! " 

When the eh 


fren hal reeovered their 


gravity, Mayguie gave I (a wood seolding 
for what slie called bis neiv latiyiiter 
“It is quite dread! , Pom! You 
S{~ . t 
batig x ‘ 
gg? 
I rea ve 
you with Lug re y " Very 
tT ther a | af 
“They havearigttt wont ed M ayia, 
“but you bave et when you are acting 


Ouly the other day, when we were 


mother | 


acting | 


“Ttis to buy a packet of cards for the inis- 
sionary-box ;1tis from Tom and ime, but 
we thought vou would choose best, please 
mother, if you won't wind the trouble.” 

“Where did you get all this snoney 7” in- 
quired Mrs. O'Neill. 


Maigyie gave a meaning sinile to Tom,and | 


alight dawned upon Mra, ONeill, 

“TE think t know," said she. 

“Well, how, mother 7" 

“The old soldier, | suppose," 

‘Tom and 1 wanted to get something 
quite by ourselves,"’ replied Magg e. “We 
were reading in the litthe yreen book’ last 
| Sunday of the lot of inoney the children got 
for missionary work. IT ean'’t think how 
they gotsomuch. Tom and 1 puzzled our 
| brains for ever #o long in vain: at last’?- 

and here Maggie's voice became deep and 


| plaintive-—-“the old) soldier came to our | 
help.” 
“Well,”’ said her mother, smiling, ‘a 


joke is no harm once in a way among our- 


selves, but itis not a thing to be repeated.” P 
‘Oh, dear, no!" said Maggie, innocently. | 


“Tt would be no fun to do the same thing 
again. 
or a Savoyard. 


I could make you into such 


just perfect, wouldn't it?’ said Maggie, 
| claspiog ber bands with delight. 
oat you don't understand me,’’ ob- 
served her mother, AJl that is play ; great 
fun for you-——"’ 
“And a little for our parents," sald Mag- 
gie, demurely. 
“Tyrant it,” continued her mother,great- 
ly inelined to what Maggie called untimely 
jaughter.”’ “But you know, dear children, 


the little helpers in’ the ‘green book’ gave 
Should | 


solf-denial, 


time, work, and real 
you be willipg to give these? 
“Cortainly, dear mother,’ said both elhrl- 
dren, ina breath, “Ouly teil us how,’ con- 

| tinued Magyie, 

“Mrs, O'Neill pondered a iitthe, and then 
said to thems— 

“T was just going to give Ellena set of 
new dusters to make; ii you like, Magyie,! 
will keep them back for you todo on wet 
| days, when you cannot play in the garden. 
For each one you hem [ will give you a 
penny ; will that do?” 

It was more dificult to find something 
for Tom to do; even Magyie,se ferulein re- 
sources, was puzzled, 

Atlast she exclaimed—"“] know; don't 
you re:neumber showing me the little shoe- 
blacks in London, mother? | asw a good 
many no bigger than Tow, Could you not 
let him clean the boots and shoes sometinies, 
and give bim a penny @ pair? He could 
earn a heap of money.” 

“And spoil a heep of clothes,’ anawered 
her mother, stifling. 

“T have thought of anther thing. Ross 
61] Bometiines has a boy to weed tu the gmr- 
den; couldn't Tour weed? I think he 
would be useful io that way."’ 


Tour was closely questioned, and it was 
proved that be knew grasa, groundsel, and 
fandelions were weeda, 

‘“Evervthing that grows in the walks isa 
weed," sald Maggie. “Could he not weed 
the kKitets garden walks, mother?’ 

The worst of it was 7] neuld not weed 

‘ fav, when the ire were Ver. 

~ s t gy weve t aS 
« ' . 4 

PK ) talniy, but 

! vas pleased Cy had offered 

to do something, and as Mayyie sagely re- 


tnarked 
“Every little belps—nurse says, ‘inany a 


| historic scenes,you laughed when you were | 


“Dur Young Folks. 


elle was giving the elder girla a French les- | 


“and | 
thanks for your readiness to oe gi Putting | 
i 


I never fought against the | 


“Bravo, old soldier! there's athreepenny | 


I would be an old sailor next time, | 


wlovely dancing bear, Tom; it would be | 


EVENING POST. 














little makes a mickle.’ Perhaps we shall 
have earned a mickle,Tom, some day. 
A 


THE WATER-MAIDEN. 








BY HENRY FRITH. 





HE storm had subsided over the turrets 

of Ruthenwold Castile, and the ars 

were refluctod in the Ruioe like fairy- 
| isles enshrined in its waters. 

There were clouds suspended in the love- 
ly skies, but they were of a light and Bilv- 
| orv texture, : 

The scenery around was glorious. The 
| surrounding plains, rich with summer 

biossomnsand kissed by the glancing moon- 

beans, the varied delis through which the 
‘sweet atreains poured their tnelody as if 
some genii had touched the wind-harp of 
| Paradise,and the scatrered hills with wools 


‘and waterfalls, presented to the imagina- | 


tion. 


The glory and the freshness of a dream."’ 


The young Count of Ruthenwold had 
arisen boone bin couch to the casement to re- 
fresh his languid brow with the sweet fresh 
| air. 
| As he surveyed the magnificent scene,the 
summer breeze imparted a cuolnem to his 
pale but feverish cheeks. 
His slee» had been haunted by a vision 
‘of the most surpassing loveliness, anda 
powerful spell bad entwined it with bis 
inemory. 

His faney had represented to him a dark 
and majestic rock whose giant form was re- 
flected in the blue water-foain of the river 
beneath. 

As his buoyant skiff glided by it,he heard 

| music ascend trom the rippling wavelets, 
deep, solemn, and dreamlike music, which 


entranced his heart with its witehery. Soon 
asthe imagic strain had ceased, a lovely 


| nymph, whose person was more syimmetri- 
cal than the noblest conception embodied in 
inarbie by the sculptor, arose from the wa- 
ters,and threw aside ber golden hair to gaze 
upon Ruthenwold. 

| The young Count conld not withdraw bis 

| Sight to avoid her fascinations, and thus be- 

| caine Onthralled by a charms he was unavle 
to resist, 

| As his skiff approached that portion of the 

-river on which she sat arranging ber beau- 
tiful ringlets, he sprang into ber arins, and 

her kisses melted on bis lips. 

“TL love thee,’’said the nyinpb,as he hung 
on her snowy bosom; “thou shall live witu 
neinaland where the sparkling moon- 
beains glance on the treasures of the night 
deep, and in our festal halls thy sleep shall 
be charmed with the tunic of tairy-lutes, 
Thou art inine, beautiful youth !and I will 
love thee as the water-tnaiden alone can 
love!” 

Asshe breathed 
| Uage into his ears,they gradual) 
| with the tide, and Ruthenwole 
ruminate on this singular dream, 

As he stood surveying the distant scenes, 
he perceived a rock which formed an ex- 

quisite resemblance to the object of his vis- 
jon, and deeply excited his curiosity. Deter- 
mined to obtain an explanation of the mys- 
tery, he left tis father's castle, and sub- 
mInitting his sinall skiff to the dark-biue ele- 
ment, was soon borne along to the place of 
which he was in quest. 

As he approached the rock, be heard a 
manly voices chant this irregular but spirit- 
ed song :— 





this bewitching lang- 
descended 
awoke to 


There where yon rock Is sleeping, 
Beneath the bright moonshine, 

A rymph her watch is keeping, 
And gazing on the Khine, 


She looks upon the river, 

As the vessels glide along; 
Bhe sings and gazes ever, 

But, Youth | beware her song. 


With eves so softly beaming, 
Thus doth she look on all, 

Whilst, like clustering sunbeame streaming, 
Her golden ringlets fall. 


But, like the inconstant water, 
Those glances still have roll'4 ; 

Beware the flood's fair daughter, 
For the wave is false and eold! 


As Ruthenwold glided past the verdant 
banks of the river, the forester of his sire, 
the old Count Palatine,hailed bim from the 
shore, and it was he who had sung the lay 
which at first startled the young advent- 
urer, 

Ruthenwold pursued his way, and at 





a 


| ribbon, 


| 


length attained that portion of the river 
wherethe rock displayed its tmaguificent 
brow, 

The cal inness of the night.and the beanty 
ot his native Rhine, soon led bim intu a 
contemplative reverie, 

The scene was indeed worthy of some 
lofty poetical imagination to consecrate and 
enshrine it with the graces of verse ; and as 
Ruthenwold pressed lightly on the lute 
which hung from his shoulder by a purple 
he felt inclined to celetrate ites 
beauty in one of his most jupassioned 
BOnYUA. 

Bit,as he gazed intensely on the reflected 
stars, he heard a inusical sound, such asthe 


wind snatches fromthestrings of an Aeolian 
harp, and, on raising his head, beheld « 
trhaider f the most ex jyuis ta ve GA ar- 
ra yg v « J ta t r - 

“* i . . ar * 
& sweetness of her s « 

e I re 1A veé ’ Pues 

Ruthenwold had never bet ia rn h 
beauty concentred in a human form - he 
bowed homage to the enchantress, who 
waved her snowy hand asa signal for bis 


approach. 
His buat glidod ateadily beneath the rock 


and she descended from its brow to encircle 


him in her aria. 
Ruthenwoid lay entranced apon ber bo. 


| som, and her tender lips pressed npon his 


with all the fervor of itnpassioned love. at 
the sane momenta strain of liquid music 
breathed around him, and captivated his 
heart witb agream of delight; and as its 
cadence melted away into the baliny air, a 
sweet but plaintive voice sung, “I love 
thee !"’ 

“] have been awaiting thy boat, beautiful 
youth !" exclaimed Undine, “and blessing 
the stars that lighted its course along the 
Rhine. But thou art come—at length thou 
art nine, and shalt dwell with me in the 
crystal palaces of the deep.” 

“Asthou wilt, my lovely one!” replied 
Ruthenwoid. ‘A vision of thee enchanted 
my sleepin my father’s hall, but I have 
lett it, and only wish to live in the light of 
thy beauty.”’ 

*Ruthenwold, ’ cried a powerful voice 
which seeined familiar to the Count, “hap- 
| less boy, thou art lost! Rejectthe arts of 
that false and deceitful siren, and avoid Ler 
lascinations, Ske will allure thee toa crys- 
tal grave beneath the Rhine. Leave her, 
Count. It is thy father’s forester who 
speaks to thee.” 

Undine placed the youthful Count in his 
skiff, but still cling to himn with the fondest 








embraces that ever betrayed the affectivn of 


) WOIDAD. 


“Alas!” shesighed, “wilt thon forsake 
me? IJshall pine for thy presence when 
the starssparkle in their azure fie.ds like 
spirits of the air,” 

Still old Heinbach, the forester, vocifer- 
ated his exclamations from the banks of 
the river, butat leigth, finding he euploy- 








| 





ed them ineffectually,be loaded his musket 
and discharged its contents at the water- 
nytnph. 

A thrilling shriek announced the destruc- 
tiveexecution of bis cruelty, and Undine 
breatbed her iast sigh on the bosom of ber 
lover. 

As she fell bleeding into his arma, her 
sweet inaidonly voice soothed his spirit 
with the words, ‘I lawe thee !”’ 

**Heinbach—villian!” exclaimed Ruthen- 
wold, “thou wilt yet remeouiber this atro- 
city with regret.’’ 

‘Never, Count,” replied the forester. 
“nor will thy noble sire, of whom thou art 
the hope.” 

The young heir of Ruthenwold returned 
to the castle of bis father, the old Count 
Palatine, but a languid gloom had en- 
shrouded his hitherto fervid imagination, 


_ and his lute was permitted to hang on the 


| 


| cypress tree untouched by all save the gen- 


tle wing of Zephyr. A mental apathy seem- 
ed to color ali his actions, and whenever Le 
approached the rock where his adventures 
with the water-maiden had impressed such 
powertul recollections on bis mind, a gush 
of tears suffused his cheeks, and it required 
aconsiderable time to restore hii tobhis 
usual tranquillity. But the chain which 
entwined him to his earthly wilderness 
was soon divided by death, and his spirit 
melted away from earth like the faint mn. 
sic ofa huntsinan’s horn dying in the space 
of air. 
rl OOS -it— 

FouK-Lore.—The following amusin 
speciinen of English superstitions appear 
in “Notes and Queries” some years ago t— 

All texts heard in a church to be rein. 
bered by the congregation, tor they must 
be repeated at the day of judgment. 

If the clock strikes while the textis being 
te, a death may be expected in the par- 
ish. 

A death in the parish during the Christ- 
inas-tide isatoken of many deaths in the 
year. I reimember suc!) a circu: stance be- 
ing spoken of in a village of Somerset. 
Thirteen died in that vear, a very unusual 
number, Very many attributed the great 
loss of life tothe fact above stated. 

When a corpse is laid out, a piate of salt 





is placed on the chest. Why, I know pot, 

None can die onmfortably under tha 
crosa-beain of a house. I knew a man of 
whom it was said at nis death that after 
many hours hard dying, being remewved 
from the position under the cross beam, 
he departed peaceably. I cannot account 
for the origin of this saying. 

Ticks in the oak-beams ol old houses, or 
death-watches # called, warn the inhabi- 
tants of that dwelling of some mistortune. 

Cofflu-rings, when dug out of a grave,are 
worn to keep offthe crainp. 

Water froin the font is good for agne and 
rheumatism, 

No moon, in its change, ought to beseen 
through a window. 


> Turn your money on hearing the first 


cuckoo, 

The cattle low and kneel on Christinas 
eve. 

Should a corpse be ever carried throngh 
any path, etc, that path cannot be done 
away with. 

Smothering hydrophobic patients is still 
spoken of in Somerset as so practiced. 

The nurse who brings the intaut to be 
baptised bestows upon the first person she 
ineets on her way tochurch whatever bread 
and cheese she can offer, t.¢., according w 
the condition of the parents. 





In Devonshire it is thought unlucky not 


| to catch the first butterfly. 


$$$ 9 <a 
DOCTORS sometiines use ambiguous lan- 


gmilag ot erwise than in their prescriptior 8, 
as, for exainple, in the of one who writes Ww 
riend in Rome from a summer resort 
J am terribly isy, but I bope to finish off 

y patients in a fortnight, and I shall then 


take a good holiday.”’ 
——  - 2 — 
THERE is one thing to be said in favor of 
early inarriage. It givesthe couple a tew 
more years in which to find out which is 


i, ty 68. — 
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HIDDEN TREASURES. 


BY CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


The human heart bas hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed— 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken If revealed. 
And days may pass in gay confusivn, 
And nights in rosy riot fy, 
While, lost In famne’s or wealth’s illasiou, 
The memory of the past may die, 


But thereare hours of lonely musing, 
Such ae In evening silence come, E 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart's best feelings gather home. 
Jhen in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that 1s Dot woe ¢ 
And thoughts that once wrung groans of auguish 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow, 


And feelings, once as strong as passions, 
Floateoftly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefe and wild sensatious 
The tale of others’ suffering seem, 

Oh! when the heart 1s freshly bieeding 
How longs it for the time to be, 

When, through the mist of years receding, 
Its woes but live in revery! 


And it cau dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
Un evening shades and loneliness ; 
And, while the sky grows dim aud dimmer, 
Feel no pnotold and strange digjgeee— 
Only a deeper Impulse given 
By a lonely hour and darkened room, 
To sulemn thoughts that soar to heaven, 
Beeaing a life and a world to come, 


——_ 


ABOUT MERMAIDS, 











When, in olden days,storm-tossed sailors 
returned to their homes, no tales were more 
marvelous—even in a wonderful budget— 
than those they narrated of the strange 
creatures—mermaids—which basked in 
southern seas. 

Beliet in the sea-serpent is not yet ex- 
tinct. Every year we hear of him, and 
generally when we have most time on our 
hands to think of him—say in August or 
September. The crew of some ship is re- 
ported to have seen with astonishment and 
dismay a great sea-monster disporting him- 
relf ou the surface of the waves. 

But of the mermaid, what is to be said? 
She rose out of the water with lovely face 
and bust, and long shining hair ; sometimes 
she combed her hair and gazed at her daz- 
zling reflection in a hand or looking-glass ; 
but only her body was human ; from her 
waist downwards she was a fish, with fish’s 
scales and tail. 

We may begin with the story of a Scot- 
tish mermaid, who anticipated the medical 
wonien of this century in her desire to give 
sound advice. A young woman died ot 
consumption in Renfrewshire, in that long- 
past age which we call ‘‘once upon a tine.”’ 
Iier tuneral passed along the high road by 
the Clyde, above Port Glasgow ; and, as it 
pasted, a mermaid rose from the Clyde, 
and said: 

‘If they wad drink nettles in March, 
And eat mugging in May, 


Sae mony braw maidens 
Wadua gang to the clay. 


This was, for the times, sensible advice, 
for both mugwort (or muggins) and nettles 
were valued and largely used by people in 
those days. The roots of mugwort used to 
be collected on St. John’s Day. The Saxon 
leech-books say it puts away madness. 
Nettles are still used in agricultural dis- 
tricts, or were used until very recently, and 
tea made from nettle-tops is said to cure 
nettle rash. 

But, indeed, if such tales were true, what 
good cuuld be said of the mermaid? Think 
of the story of Maurice Connor, the Irish 
piper. Maurice was blind, but he was not 
the less aman of remarkable skill and 
fame. Like his German rival, the Pied 
Piper, who worked such havoc in Hamelin 
town, he played a magical air ; whence be 
had obtained and learned it no one knew. 
But, whenever he began to play, old men 
and young maids, grey matrons and lusty 
youths, began to caper and dance, and con- 
tinued to du so until the music ceased. One 
day Maurice went to the seashore,and piped 
there, and all the fish jumped and leaped 
in their desire to be near the magic music. 
Maurice, however, had wooed his tate. 
“Up came a mermaid and whispered to 
Maurice of the charms of the land beneath 
the sea, and the blind piper danced after ber 
Into the salt sea, foMowed by the fish, and 


’ 


Was never seen more 
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somewhat unusual article for a mermaid. 


Every Shea who ventures to a certain spot 
in Dingle Bay will be drowned, tor there 
the Shea of tradition met the mermaid. 

But some mermaids are more tender- 
hearted. Anderson tells of Danish sca- 
nymph who saves a prince’s life in a ship- 
wreck, and, for love of him, leaves her na- 
tive element, She is with him always, till 
he weds a princess ; then her leart breaks, 
and she becomes an elf. 

And who that has read ‘‘Undine,’’ can 
forget the story of that interview where the 
neglected water-nymph seeks her false 
knight, Hildebrand, and kisses him to 
death. Mermaids who love mortal men 
have, indeed, as hard fates as mortal men 
who love mermai<s. 

The splendor and color ot the mermaid’s 
hair are traditional. It was the yellow 
hair of a Fortarshire mermaid whrich nearly 
ruined the young Lord of Lorntie. When 
riding home one night trom a hunting ex- 
cursion, accompanied by aservant, he heard 
cries of distress from a lake which lay hid- 
den in a wood. 

He made his way quickly to the spot, 


of exhaustion. She called to him by name 
to help her, and he rushed into the lake,and 
was about to grasp ‘‘the long yellow locks, 
which lay like hanks of gold upon the 
water,’’when his servant, who had followe 
him into tke water, scized him and dragged 
him away. 

“Bide, Lorntie ; bide a blink,’’ the man 
called, ‘‘that wauling madam was nae other, 
God saut us! than the mermaid.’’ And so, 
indeed, ‘‘that wauling madam’’ was. 

Lilith, the rabbinic first wife of Adam, 
was gifted with marvelous beauty, espe- 
cia:ly in her hair,and used spells and magic 
arts. 

A double of Lilith is probably to be found 
in Leila, a leading figure of Persian ro- 
mance, of inexplicable fascination, of dark 
complexion, with long dark hair, beautiful 
only to her lovers, but driving them to 
madness. The Babylonian epic of Izdhu- 
bar records his being withstood on the sea- 
coast by two women, Siduri and Sabitu, 
whom we may strongly suspect of being 
sorceresses. 

Sorceresses and witches of all time have 
had disheveled hair when entering on their 
sombre rites and incantations,and the Dame 
du Lac (a fay of romance) had wonderful 
hair. 


maids, that, as if to illustrate the classical 
tale that the sirens had once wings, but loat 


are existing representations of seventeenth 
century work of mermaids with wings. 


Grains of Gold. 


Charity is the very livery of Christ. 
Keep tu!l in view the final end. 


All great thoughts proceed from the 
heart. 

Love can gather hope from a marvelous 
little thing. 

We should treat a keen man as we would 
a razor—cautiously aud tenderly, or we are sure to 
bleed. 

Wisdom does not show Itself so much in 
precept as in life—in a frinness of mind aud a mas- 
tery of appetite. 

If the true history of quarrels, public and 
private, were honestly written, it would be silenced 
with an uproar of derision. 

We should never wed an opinion for bet- 
ter or tor worse ; what we take upon yvod grounds 
we should lay down upon better. 

As farmers believe it must be advanta- 
geous to sow In mist, 60 the first seeds of education 
should fall in the Orst and thickest mist of Ife, 





not unly so, but, moreover, there is no moment at 
ali—thatis, noijastant force and energy—but in the 
present. 

Vice seizes hold not of the passionate so 
much as of the cold and vacant mind. On this ae- 
count education and cultivation areto be looked to 
as potent remedies. 

Contempt, even in its incipient state, ban- 





} 
| 


She escaped at last, and retained a grudge | 
against her captor and all of his name. | quisite to avoid them. 


iskes all real benevolence or helpfulness, It kiils the 
sentiment, destroys the desire, and bauishes the 
power of doing gvod. 

Will-power is the young man’s fortune 
man with 


tisthe essence of the man. A young 


only a little will-power is a foregone failure It 
3 4 be cultivate 
1 
as >. { w 
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as, ifnot morethan, the persons they are vented 
upon ; and it actually requires more effort, and in- 


flicts more pain, to give them ap than would be re- 


and saw a beautiful woman in the last stage | 


To this may be added as an addi- | 
tional link between the sirens and the mer- 


them when vanquished by the muses, there | 


There is no moment like the present ; | 


Femininities. 


Frlasculinities. 








When two persons quarrel, both are in 
the wrong. 


There are no grass widows or divorced 
women at Newport, butouly ‘‘misfits.*’ 


The craze torold China ison the wane, 
and the prevailing notion is for old silver. 


A woman can't be a good bank cashier 
unless she is quick at Ogures ; but almost any woman 
makes a good teller. 


At Coblentz, lately, three sisters, triplets, 
celebrated jointly their 70th birthday aauniversary. 
All are in good bealth, 


A Detroit girl drew a door mat, with 
crayon, on the front steps; and it was so natural that 
several callers tried tu xive it a wipe. 


A Pittsburg lady cooked Latayette’s din- 
ner when he visited America in 1825. It will be re- 
membered that the Marquis never returned, 


In Edgefield, 8. C., the young unmarried 
lawyers take their fees in chickens, and present 
them to their sweethearts, Is that romance or econ- 
owy ? 

The tear of sensibility on the cheek of a 
beautiful woman, like the dewdrop of heaven on its 
favorite rose, sheds new sweetness where all was 
sweet before, 


A good wife must sinile amid a thousand 
perplexities, and clear her voice to tones of cheerful- 
ness, when her frame is drooping with disease, or else 
languish alone, 


Miss Minerva : 
| Charles had seven apples, and gave three to Clara 
Miss. W. (scornfully): ‘“Gave ‘em 
just like to see Bim doy it."’ 


‘James, did you divide your paper of 
chocolate with your brother ?°' ‘*Yes, certainly, mam- 
tna; Tate the chocolate and gave bim the motty; he le 
fond of reading, you know,"’ 


Guests at a dinner in Morocco are obliged 
to wash their faces and hands seven times during the 
meal; aud, while they are eating, slaves stand around 
fumigating them with Incense, 


A colored woman asked the Fulton, Ga., 
Superior Court fora divorce, ata recent session, on 
the ground that she had been living with her husband 
for five years and was tired of him. 


e You hear,’’ says the talkative million. 
aire mniliiner, M. Worth, ‘‘ot dresses that cost from 
$1, 500 to $2,000. I venture to say that not four dress- 
makers in Paris ever made any at such prices," 


At the recent rifle festival in Austria, a 
Tyrolese peasant girl carried a standard that was Gret 
used in 1644, when the women of Bregenz, the canton 
to which she belonged, victoriously repelled the 
swedes. 

The disappointment of her husband fail 
Ing to visither, after having promised to do 60, 
caused a Long Island woman to commit suicide, re- 
cently. The deceased was visiting a sister living out 
of tuwn, 


She did not mean it, but he took it as a 
hiat. It was getting very late, and suddenly the gas 
brightened up very wuch, “Why, what caused 
that?’’ he asked, ‘‘Everybody in the nelgiiborhuod 
is going to bed,*’ she answered, 


Fond mamma: ‘Why, I thought you 


' and little Flossie Brown were great fricnuds.’ Little 
Miss Fashion: ‘‘So we are; but you wouldn't have 





“Now, Miss Wells, if 


a) 


| me play with a girl who dresses her doll ip last year’s | 


fashions, would’ you, mamma 7?" 


| Two thousand dollars is the value which 


—at least, she has brought sult for that sum aga nata 
butcher who accidentally cut off that purtion of the 
member while carving a plece of meat. 


Anthony Rudd, Bishop of St. David's, 
incurred Queen Flizabeth's displeasure for preach- 
ing*before the Court at Richmond Palace on the In- 
Ormities of old age, anu observing how it bad ‘*fur- 
rowed ber face and bespriakled her hair with its 


meal,*’ 

Last winter a woman entered a store in 
Connecticut, and sat duwn iu front of an iron safe to 
warm her feet. Aftersitting ‘ometwenty or thirty 
ninutes, she remarked thus: “‘Iuever did like them 
kind of stoves. They don‘tthrow out scarce ly any 
heat, these gas-burners dun't."’ 


Oranges should not be chosen for size. 
Weight is the test of a good orange. In Spain, the 
favorite home of the orange, the frult-girle, if bribed 
with some Infloicesimal colon above the market price, 
weigh each orange in their store, and select for their 
generous customer the heaviest of the lot. 


Not very long ago a gentleman who had 
been the Czar’s guest, at Gatchina, was told by her 
Majesty the Czarina that the life of the Imperial fam- 
| jly was one of constant anxiety. **Tudeed,’’ added 
the Empress, ‘'T almost dread sometimes lest the 
milk given to my childreo to the morning should con- 


taln potson.** 


A Connecticut Schoo! 
not toemploy this year any sc! 
notagree to remain single until the ena Of her term 
this is‘*to prevent love-sick young ladies from taking 
the schools, and devoting the time which ‘should be 
emploved in teaching the children to courting aud 
riding around with the fellows,”’ 


has voted 


who will 


Board 


oolma’am 


a degree not altaine din any othercountry of the East 
—even Japan, The choice of marriageable girls ts 
| perfectly free; a man's wife acts for her hustand tn 
women appear in pul- 


almost ary business capacity ; 
lic unveiled, and their iuterce 
They are born petty 


ifee strangers 


trad- 


ebsolutely unrestricted 


| ers, and in many cases conduct a thri yg retail 
ness, while their male rela ives are idling r gaw 
bling, pastimes to which they are much ad 
Mrs. A. to Mrs. B “That Mrs. Ne 

Ls 

, irs 

£ : 

Mrs. Neweomer smonesta rri + I 

how any woman in her sober senses could do that 
Mrs. E. to Mrs. F ‘That Mrs. Newcomer sinvkes 


| and drinks awfully!"' 


to Clara !—I'd | 


a New York womaa places upon half her litthe finger / 


The liberty of women reaches in Burmah |! 


| Durial expenses and! 


The road to wealth is crowded with the 
men who are turning back, 


Someone says: ‘‘Man is born to rule the 
world."* Yea, but he sometimes gets married. 


The Prince of Wales is entitled to wear 
about seventy-Ove diferent unlforms—one at a time, 
of course, 


Thomas Lloyd, a noted English versifier, 

is reported to have vaten all bis effusions which did 
not otherwise sult bis taste. 

his 


When a Patagonian husband kills 
wife he is fined two guats, Goat-raising In Patago- 
nia is carried on toa large extent. 


In this country 3,000,000 women support 
themselves by their own efforts. Many of them also 
support children and worthless husbands, 

A recent English decision establishes the 
position of betting agents, and gives principale and 
agents legal rights and liabilities toward each other, 

Gibbons, the bacheior, asserts that a mar- 
ried man never has acold dinner, for, when he hap- 
pens to go home late, his wife always ‘‘wakes it hot 
for him.*’ 

An Englishman has discovered that kiss- 
tug, to be Scriptural, must be between those of the 
same sex. It is evident that the Bibl. necds to be re- 
vised just ounce more, 

**‘We have a squadron of bronze heroes 
here, mounted on brass borses,'’ writes a Washing- 
ton correspondent, **but one louks in vain for statees 
ot Webster and Clay.’’ 

‘*My dear,’’ said a wife to her husband, 
‘do you ever read of the plague in Spain ?** ‘**No;f 
it's euough to have 





| 
| 


dun'’t want to read of it, elther ; 
a plaguein your own house.’’ 
It is said that only one woman in a thou- 


Well, she doesn't need to. The 
and, of 


sand can whistle. 
husvand'’s the one who receives the bills, 
course, he's the one to whistle, 


| Toy rabbits, with clockwork things to 
make them hop, are let loose at Newport balls, to the 
voulferous joy of silly beaux, and the trepidation of 
mice-shunning young women, 


Men and women, to lead worthy lives, 
must have a just respect for themselves and a just re- 
spect for others, Whatevertends to realize and to 
strengthen these promotes human welfare, 


Conscripts for the Russian army are re- 
Jected If their chests do not measure at least half as 
much asthete stature, Severe starvation Is resorted 
to by the peasants to reduce themselves to avoid com- 
scription, 


“Can't you give us some war reminis- 
ences ?*' asked acitizen of an old fellow in a party of 
ex-soldiers telling stories. ‘'‘No; I belleve not,’ he 
auswered prompltly;**you see I've only been married 
six months,’’ 


Meissonier, since the opening of the ex- 
hibition of his pictures, hasapparently a disiike to 
paint women ; his reply to a critic who asked bim for 
his reason, was merely; ‘“They can paint themselves 
better than I can,** 


There have been various answers to the 
‘Why isa shipceailed she ?'' We think 
the proper answer is: Because she is handsomest 
when she is well’rigged. Wives should cut this out 
| and show it to their husbands, 


One of the convicts of the Utah Peniten- 
tlary complains that he ‘‘is serving In the vile place 
| for no other crime than loving and cherishing three 
of the lovellest wives la the United States, together 
with twenty-three pretty children,’’ 


Sleeping with the head to the north, and 
the physical and mental advantages to be derived 
therefrom, is asubjectin which interest Is being re- 
vived, A German physician of note was quoted 
many years ago as saying that he believed he had 
added at leasta decade to his life, besides keeping 
his health perfect, by this practice. 


A couple of ‘‘innocents’’ waited 
rector of the medieal faculty of Heidelberg 

**Whatis it you want **’ 
our bodies for dissection after 

death.’’ Professor: ‘*Very good, How much do 

you ask ?"* Both: ‘*Well, you see, at the Univer- 
| eltyof Madgeburg they gave us each ten thalers,** 


| ‘Was it raining very hard when youcame 
making 


conundrum ;: 


, 


on the 
U niver- 
Both . 


sity. Professor: 
‘*'We wish tosell 


in 7°’ asked Bobby, of Featherly, who was 


anevening call, ‘*‘Haiaing!'’ sald Fertheriy:; *'cer- 
tainly not. The starsare out."’ ‘It's funny,’ con- 
tinued Bobby, thoughttully. ‘‘Pahad a gentleman 


thisevening, and I heard ma say as 
‘it pever raine but it 


here to dinner 


| you came upthe steps that 
pours,’ ** e 

A countryman in # restaurant ordered 
roast lamb, andthe waiter bawled to the cock One 
lamb!"’ ‘“areat Scott, mister !'' cried the country- 
man, ‘‘Ican'’teata hull lamb: gimme some tried 
oysters instead...’ ‘One fried ''' bawied the walter. 
“Well, Methuselah’s ghost ' Mister, one (ried oyster 
hain’t goin’ to be enough. Gimme advusen of ‘em. 
Duin these city eatin’ places,** 


Miss Bessie, her youthful lover, Aunt and 


| Unele Joe. Miss Bessie —*Tell me, auntie, am I 
twenty-five or twenty-six to-day’? It ls funn, enough, 
but i nevercan remember’ Auntle—‘‘Whiy, Beee 
sie, you oughtn'tto forget when you were born—you 
are twenty-sia.’’ Unele Joe (who isa li ttle deaf 
‘*Kessle born in "2! Why, Jane, you're crazy: she 
waso'’t born till '’®, aod that only makes ber thirty- 
five.*’ 

Examiner: ‘‘What is the color of this 
fig?’ Engineer *“,reen, sir.** **Right. Now 
ye vourletteye. What le the « rof this flag ?'* 
direen, sir dark gree: : ‘Just so. = your 
rigiiteve What fag aml waving “ * A ack 
. sa ak A s 
f Hilack } sw ‘ y 
‘ ¢ is a 
a 
ars ag t 
ou the audsa, a 
them to the pigs iu tur as they died 


rage. 
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OF PAPER-HANGINGS. 


T may not be obvious, atthe first 
thought, bow it that what we know as 
“wall.paper’’ should ever have come to 

be called “*paper-bangings,”’ inasmuch as 
the definition of the world hang is—*'to fas- 
ten something above in such «a way asto! 
movable,” and everyone who has trieit> 
remove a paper from the wall can teeti's 
that it is not an easy thing to do. 

The explanation is to befoundin t 
fact that formerly the walls were protected 
by hangings of leather, or cloth, or tepestry 
—the loose arras behind which poore! 
Polonius retreated, and where he was 
stabbed by Hamlet 

It is probable that when paper was first 
introduced it was suspended from the wall, 
instead of being pasted upon it, for this 
pasting would require a ®rneeth surface, 
which was not usual in the interiors of an- 
cient houses, Lath and plaster were met 
adimiasible in the grander sort of structure, 
and would hate been too great a luxury for 
the more common kinds of dwellings. 

The use of paper for any DUT TR me, among 
the people from whom we are descended 
does not date bach very fur. Dives faret goa 
tentfor papermaking oin Titan was 
taken out loss then two hundred and twenty 
years ago—"’ 





“For the way and art of ta ve tt 
pores ueed by sugar bakers and otiers, 
»b 1675 a second patent was issu: ffor'*] 


artand skill of tiak'tny al. @ erie 
paper for the use of writing and print . 
being a new tnanulacture, and never 


Ve 
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noe 


practised in any wag inany ofour King 
dooms or dominions,’ 

In proof ot hismtaternent the first ba ts 
that were counted, in tue colony-ot Massa- 
chusetts(cighteenth century), for theclec 
tion of office bearers, were Leans; the white 
beans to signify election, and the black a 
reyatiy 

Armong the strange tmateriais which it 
Las been proposed to tnanufacture into pea 
per, as indicated tw the patents that have 
been from tiine to Uline ayrpotie I for, the f 

wing may be tentioned: 

Aloe fibres, asbestos, banana fibre, bean- 
stalks, sugar-cane, cocoa#nut fibre and 
kernel, clover, tresh-water weeds, fur, 
gutta-percha, hair,lay, Lops, husks Of yrain, 
leather, loaves, husks and stems of Tndian 
eorn, thos’, nettles, pea-stalks, peat, roots, 
sawdust, seaweeds, straw, tan ,thistle-down, 
tobacco, Ac. There are some other things 
inthe jist which 8 not worth while to 
prpertions, 

Untilthe beginning of the present cen- 
tury, paper was tiade by hand, and it) was 
Imipowsible te produce wWall-paper, as we 
now have Cita, ty bong Stripes, brut Slioets, 
Zl by Sl tneches in size, were pasted tore. 
ther to make lengths of 12 vards, and atter 
the ground color had beea latd on with 
brushes, the figures were stencilled-—a verv 
slow and extensive process aS Compare t 
With the modes which are how Beneraiy 
adopted, 

At a later date, wooden tbioeks, lk 
those used in calico printing, were sulbs'i- 

ited in place of tue steneil, each eolor hav- 
ing itsown separate block, ‘The modes in 
which paper hangings are manufactured at 
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Having secured, at a sacrifice, a limited number of copies of the famous) Photo-Oleo 
grapu * Presenting the Bride,” we now offer it, to the readers of this paper, at 


the excoedingly low figure of 


FIFTY CENTS 


There has never 


per copy, al! postage paid. 


any other country, an art-work that can comp 


tie Effect, Size or Cheapness. 


The wood-cut enyraving, Shown above, 


about one-! t the Orig ‘ t itis, the P 
arge as the picture her rinted. Int art 
- * ~~ 


the Bride” 


fear frou \ ty t | 7 


been offered in the history of artin this or 


te with this cither in Beauty, Taste, Artis 


aminiature rey mMiuction of the pieture of 
Oleovranh we Ter is nearly ~~ sas 
. , ; — . > 
es, | vray pies “Presenting 
tin res ta} r mt ir I . ws 
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ing of snoring,” srid the Colonel, “it came 
very near being the death of my grand- 
mother once.” 


the present time are so well known that 
they need not be deseripe 2. 

Astheyvare now inade, paper-hingings 
nre a Very eeonomical devices for alorning “lflow was that ?"’ asked his friend, 
our walls, and they are often quite beaut- “Well, you see, the old man had to serve 
ful and effective; but thev have never been | on the jury once, and it was the first time 
he had been away from home over-night in 

: luiidinus. thirty vears or more. The oid lady had 

Ifanvy ornsmentation in color ts desired gots. used to bis snoring that she couldn’t 
in these edifices, it is done tothe hand of | getawink of sleep without it. For three 
the painter, commoniy ealled, frescoing, | nights she tosse | trom dark ull dawn, with. 
term: really indicates only a outclosing her eyes, aud I certainly be- 
painting, which is done heve she would have been dead before the 
old man got back if it badn’t been for the 
ingenuity of the servant girl.” 


regarded a% appropriate fos churches and 
er pablie 


although this 
certain style al 
while the plaster is wet. 

Wall-papers are somecd§mes tna le to imi- 
tate blocks of stone and various kinds of “Why, what did she do?” 
woods, but no ofe Is ever cleceived by ths “Well, she got out the coffee-mill and 
device, and it impresses one with a sense of ground corn, With an occasional sprinkling 
unreality and falseness, Even the grain- ) of gravel in it, all night, and the old lady 
lng of pine, and other plain wr ols, too Btaal- wentt »> sleep ut once, al d slumbered as 
tate walnut and oak and mahogany, 'S peacetully as a deacon in a church the live- 
quite out af date, it belug reg irded as a lou . night.” 
violation of the natural titness of things. a 

Phe old-fashioned landscape paper has ‘ eS 
also had usdavy, To say nothing ot the in- Tuk Binie.—The “Breeches Bible” was 
congruity of adorning the walls‘of a parlor or printed in 1579, and it derives its title from 
drawing-room with a garden landseape,and | the use of the word “breeches” in Genesis 
tlower-beds, fountainsmad rustic seaisvoran | ji. 7. The ‘Vinexzar bible’’ is 80 called be. 
hast Indian seene, witu its camels, and | eause the heading to the 20th chapter of St, 
palanquins, and pagodas, and swarthy men | Luke is given as *The Parable of the Vine- 
ind women, the fact that the paper comes | gar’’—a mistake, of course, for vinevard. 
nrolis, and has to be cut and had on,with- | This Bible was issued by the Clarendon 
mut regard to tue breaks occasioned by the | Press in 1717. Tye “Wicked Bible,” printed 
floors and windows and furniture, some- | by Barker and Lucas, in 1682, omits the 
What impairs the continuity and coler- | word “not? from the seventh cominand- 
ence of the picture, and leads to certain | ment. The divisions of the Bible into chap- 

ters is ascribed by some authorities to Arcn- 

bishop Lanfranc, during the eleventh cen- 
A SUBSTITUTE POR SNORING.—*Talk. | tury. 


sturtling results, 
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\NY SENSR, ! iratiea) ‘8 watenat _ 
ing su t see a ally an o1l-painting, with the fineness of lines and delicacy of draw- 
! Suyyvestive of the colore: ere oe tc re z a 

art as this | wrt : red photograph. We say in tact. em,hatically, such a work of 
us has never before been offered by any firm in the Univrep STATES at such a 
price. . :  Vaee 


We mean every w ‘. one 
very word we SAV about it: we guarantee it to be all we claim for it: and 


as evidence of the truth « . 
ad ane Co. ents, we want it distinctiy understood that to any 
t, and is di isfied witl j r t 
Sean tnaidieiic a ssatisfied with his bargain, we will refund the money sent. 
he illustration of this er ork of ar . 
superb.work of art, about one-ninth the size of the picture th it 


me who sends for 


ippears t s oe ean o nts ve 
Stic « rit . it = ae Ms | . a - eT ch ie grand effect produced by the vividly 
anager itn Reed 2 * } ip ne . (ost nt ° ee We only print 

! raf “ (<P naan he whee ts dimensions by comparison. 
@ resenting the Bride™ jis of necessity limited and We 
sae . or ent fop their own house 
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THE FIRST DOCTORS. ° 


7 E find the earliest records of medi- 
cine in the Brahbminical books, which 
oontain ayy es The net mory 

ft an ian work on the same subject. 
it is ae of trty-two books, of which | 
thirty-six contain the history of all huinan 
knowledge, and six contain the anatomy of | 
the body, its diseases, and their cure. | 
Medicine then came to be the possession of | 
the priestly class. ; 

They represented disease as being the 
sign of the anger of particular divinities 
and only curable by their special interven- 

10n. . 

; Ainongst the Egyptians, medicine was 
divided into two kinds, the higher and the 
lesser medicine. The higher :nedicine was 
composed principally of magic formulas, 
and was only practised by the superior 
priests, who boasted the power, at their 
pleasure, to be able to produce prodigies 
and supernatural effects. 

Practical or lesser medicine, comprehend- 
ed the treatinent and its various accessories. 
It was abandoned to the interior priests, 
These were bound to confine thetmnselves 
strictly for the treatment to the rules tnade 
in the books of Hermes, If they deviated 
from them—if the patient recovered, or died 
contrary to the prognostic of the superior | 

priest, the offending physician was pun- 
ished by perp tual imprisonment, and in 
some cases by death itself. 

Carried into Greece by Egyptian colonies, 
medicine followed the saine course. It was 
in the temples alone it was exercised, and 
the cure of disease was only attempted by 
the priests of tbe gods. 

It was only shortly before the Christian 
Era that medicine broke the boundaries of 
the temples, and, emancipated from their 
bonds, was exercised publicly. Then men 
of genius and skill prepared themselves for 
the calling of inedicine, 

They studied 1 with success, and disen- 
gaged it asimuch as was in their power 
from al' superstitious practices. Hippo- 
crates, the founder of the science, at last 
appeared. 

His vast genius, his observant and meth- 
odical spirit, withdrew medicine from the 
chaos where it languished for so long a 
time, and made of it a beautiful and noble 
science. 

Tne Egyptian systein counted thirty-six 
genii, who were distributed into thirty-six 
parts of thes body. Formule were com- 
posed for the invocation of each genius in 
particular; and, by the means of the thirty- 
sixeacred herbs discovered by Hermes, 
they cured a portion of the malady. No 
doubt, the practitioners made some cures 
by the specific virtue of the herbs, but they 
delighted to i rate them; and had the 
presuinption and impiety to declare they 
could restore the dead to life. 

The same traditions of fally lived among 
the Greeks, who held their sciences trom 
the Egyptians. 

However, after the appearance of such 
men as Galen and Hippocrates, medical 
sciance began to inake its way slowly, Dut 
surely, against charlatanism and fraud. It 
was reserved for later years, however,to see 
it approach its triumph in the discoveries of 
anatoiny aud chemistry. 

To the monks who were in the early ages 
practitioners of physic, is due much of the 
impulse the science received towards pro- 
gress in the path of discovery. They kept 
alive the spirit of inquiry, and aided in large 
degree to prepare the way for the great rev- 
élations of nature and her work, which 
afterwards placed the science of H ygeia first 
ainongst our branches of knowledge. 

Perhaps the greatest impediment towards 
pérfection in the art afterwards arose from 
the delusionsof astrology, When the fever 
of this folly was at its height, there arose 
that mode of treatinent of disease which 
may be called by the name of Cabalistic, or 
Astrological medicine. The professors of 
that art did nothing without consuiting the 
stars and the elementary spirits, 

They mapped out achart by which the 
manner of ministering to disease sbould 
alone be guided. The conjunction of the 
moon with the planets indicated the cri.ical 
days. 

its opposition showed the neutral days. 
The passage of the sun through the zodiacal 
Signs was of imminent necessity for the un- 
dertaking or rejecting any plan of treat- 
ment. 

A certain potion, which would be barim- 

less or useful, when the sun entered into 
the sign of Aquarius, became on the con- 
trary, according to their declarations, a vio- 
lent poison, when the star of the day en- 
tered into the sign of Leo. 
_ In like manner, they stated that the sun 
influenced the heart, and the moon the 
brain—that Jupiter ruled the liver, Saturn 
the spleen, Mercury the stomach, and Mars 
cominanded the bile. 
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TEacHING a Horsk.—It is a mistaken 
idea that a borse must be kept in fear with 
the whip. He must first be taken in hand 
to learn the voice, and gradually made to | 
understand by example the meaning of | 
what is said to him. Teacl-ing a horse is 
jast like teaching a child; when you com 
tence the alphabet with hbimn make hirn re- 











peat it, so as to familiarize him with the | 
Sunde and appearance of each letter. 5So| 
with the borse, if you want him to go tot! 

ft rrigit, w en ; ] Say 

= ‘ 

Sure if takes ; 
stand, but he will get as used t 4 
you speak and their meaning a8 Le does to 


“whoa’’ and ‘‘gee up.”’ 
——$_$—>_ ¢ ——<——____-— 


HEaDaACHESand biliousner@ are promptly | 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Casghartic, suger: | 
ovated Pills, 





SUPERSTITION AND LOVE. 





\ROM the earliest times no event in hu- 
man life bas been associated with a 
more extensive folk lore than marriage. 
inning with love divinations, these are 

of every conceivable kind, the anxious 
maikien apparently having left no stone un- 
turned in her anxiety to ascertain her lot in 
the marriage state. 

Some cut the common brake of fern just 
about the root to ascertain the initials of the 
future busband’s name. Again, nuts and 
apples are favorite love tests. The mode 
of procedure is fora nut to be placed on 
= bars of a grate, repeating this incanta- 

on— 


If he loves me, pop and fir: 
If he hates me, live and die. 


Great is the dismay ifthe anxious face ot 
the inquirer gradually perceives the nut in- 
stead of making the hoped for pop, die and 
make no 81 One means of divination is 
to throw a ladvbird into the air, and _ re- 
peating meanwhile the subjoined couplet: 


Fly away east and fly away west, 
Show me where lives the one I love best. 


Should this little insect chance to fiy In 
the direction of the house where the loved- 
one resides, it is regarded as a most favora- 
ble omen. 

Another species of love divination once 
observed consisted in obtaining five bay 
leaves , four of which the anxious maiden 
pinned at the four corners of her pillow, 
and the fifth in the middie. If she was 
fortunate enough ‘to dream of her lover, it 
Was a sure sign that he would be married to 
her in the course of a year. 

Friday has been held a good day of the 
week for love omens; and in Norfolk the 
following lines are repeated on three nights 
successively, as on the last one it is believed 
that the young lady will dream of her fu- 
ture husband: 


To-night, to-night is Friday night, 
Lay me down in thrifty white; 
Dream who my husband ts to be, 
If I'm to tive his bride to be. 


In selecting the time for the marriage 
ceremony precautions of every kind have 
generally been taken to avoid an unlucky 
month and day for the knot to be tied. In- 
deed, the old Roman notion that the May 
marriages are unlucky survives to this day 
in Eng!and. 

June isa oy d popular month. Friday 
on account of its being regarded as an in- 
auspicious and evil day for the commence- 
ment of any kind of enterprise, is generally 
avoided, 

In days gone by Sunday appears to have 
been a popular day for marriages. It is 
above all things, necessary that the sun 
should shine on the bride, and it is deemed 
absolutely necessary by very tnany that she 
should weep on her wedding day, if it be 
only a few tears; the omission of such an 
act being considered Ominous of ber future 
happiness. 

n Sussex, a brideon her return home 
from ecburch is often robbed of all ber pins 
about her dress by the single women pres- 
ent, from the belief that whoever possesses 
one of them will be married in the course 
of a year. and evil fortune will sooner or 
later inevitably overtake the bride who 
keeps even one pin used in the marriage 
toilet. 

“Flinging the stocking” was an old mar- 
riage custom in England. The young men 
took the bride’s stockings, and the giris 
those of the bridegroom, each of whom sit- 
ting at the foot of the Led, threw the stock- 
ings over their heads endeavoring to make 
it fall upon upon that ofthe bride or her 
spouse. 

If the bridegroom's stockings, thrown by 
the girls, fell upon the bridegroormn’s head, 
it was a sign that they themselves would 
soon be married, and similar luck was de- 
rived from the falling of the bride's stock- 
ings, thrown by the young mea. There is 
a superstitious notion in some places that 
when the bride retires to rest on her wed- 
ding night her bridesmaids should lay her 
stuckings across, aS this act is supp sed 
to guarantee her future prosperity in the 
marriage state. 

3 


WHILE we rejoice in the growth and ex- 
pansion of the —— feelings, we 
would have them placed upon a firiner 
basis and on a more enduring plane than 
that of momentary pains or pleasures. Let 
affection be deep and earnest, but let it 
also be thoughtful and wise, providing for 
the future needs as for present happiness. 
Let syimpathy be free and full, but let it not 
stop with the transient enjoyments and sor- 
rows of childhood, but extend tothe graver 
demands of coming years. If our children 
are soon to become inen and women, let us 
see to it that we help them to attain thse 
qualities that shall inake them manly and 
womanly. 

—__— + > ss 

CHuuRcH MEMBERS.—One Presbyterian 
Church, in Jordan Springs, Kan., ha® only 


one meuiber. He is an elder, and the 
church is reported as giving 21 tothe Horm 
Missi ause, $ltother ffund for aged 
D 
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PorpuLaAR trial shows the worth of every 
article; and 34 years constant use proves the 
great efficacy of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup; 
bas no superior. 
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Humorous. 


THE LATEST STYLE. 





He donned his Fall rig, and was feeling quite big, 
Till a friend cries: ‘They're striking, but hardly 
in style.** 
“Why, this tashion,’’ he 
paid 
For coat, pants and vest quite a snug little pile.’ 


said, ‘‘is just out I've 


Hints the other: ‘‘Il know ‘tis near two years ago 
In that sult—just the same—your fair picture was 
drawn.*’ 
‘Ah, yes, agree ; but for all that,*’ 
“The suit is Just ‘out*'—that is, 
pawa.’* 


sald he, 
just ‘out’ of 


We. MACKINTOSH. 
EEE Se 

Signs of an early fall—Watermelon rinds 
on the sidewalk. 

What is that of which the common sort 
ia the best ? Sense. 

The most useful thing, after all, in the 
‘long run’’—Breath. 

We often sympathize with a dog when 
we think of the man who owns it. 

This would be a better world if the peo- 
ple in it who lose thelr tempers would never Gnd 
them again. : 

A trade dollar is so called because you 
ean trade it off fora dog, and sell the dog to a sausage- 
maker for & ceuts. 

Quoting the vital statistics of a certain 
town, anewspaper says: ‘Of the births, seven 
thousand were children,’ 

The sting ot a bee is only one thirty-sec 
ond of an Inch long: it is said to be only imagination 
that makes it as long as a hoe-handle. 

It seems strange that people should lay 
it Is almost im- 

fine 


away money fora rainy day, when 
possible to spend money except in 
weather. 

‘There iz advice enuff lying around to 
un three just such worlds as this,’* says Josh Bill- 
ings. ‘*What we are suffering most for iz good ex- 
amples.*’ 


A medical man says : 
a law against a man’s getting out of bed hastily 
Then there should be two laws against the baby’s 
ervying tu the night. 

Rather embarrassing : Boy—‘ Why, your 
face Isn*t very long, is it?’ Visitor—‘**Not very; 
why do you ask ?** Boy—** ‘Cause pa said you came 
from Chicago here on it.** 


Little girl—‘‘Please, ma, may I have a 
egg ?’*’ Ma—‘‘Don’'t say a egg —sav an egg.*’ L. g 
““Canthaveanegg!** Ma—‘**That Isn't right." L. 
g., desperately—* Please, na, can I have an hegg ?"’ 

“What is anumbrella like?’ asked the 
President of the Conundrum, Club, A dozen an- 
swers were submitted, but none hit the bull's eve, 
Phen the conundratin instructor seid: ‘It's like yes- 
because, once gone, it never returns, ** 


sunshiuy 


‘*There should be 


terday 

‘Papa, how is angels made?’ asked a 
litth bey of his father, and the father gave it up 
This shows us the advantage of being a newspaper 
man's littl boy. He would have answered without 
halftrying : ‘“‘HRyual parte servant girtand kepgeene 
vil, ny son,** 

“No,” saida Vermont deacon, “I don't 
approvegof huss-racin®: and, when another member 
of the chureh becomes so godless as to try to pass me 
on the read comin’ from meetin’, T feel it my duty 


to the church to let outa leetle on the reins, just to 
heep him Irom puttin’ his trustin earthly things, rou 
know,*" 


“Oh, say, ma,’’ exclaimed a bright little 
girlinahotel, while at dinner, ‘‘hasn’t that 
over there got awful big ears!"* *“*Hush, child, the 
gentleman might hear you,’ cautioned the 
**Well, ma,** retorted the precocious youngster, ‘‘if 
he couldn't hear me with those ears, he ought to haul 


nan 


mother. 


em down 
‘They don’t seem to have much regard 


for the law down in West Virginia,’” said Quick wit, 


looking over the top of his paper at his wife.” 
‘What makes .ou think so?’ she asked ‘There’ 
shasa foot thirteen and a half 


aman down there wi 


inches long, and the law only allows tweive inches In 


a foot, vou knuow,** 
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10g Dyspepsia, Lilious Stomach.......... 33 
-d or Fainfal Fe coco 
too Profuse F Dr ieadié 3 
1 Coagh, Difficult Breathing.... .23 
tagsalt Eineum, Erysipelas, Eruptions. .2 
16) Kheematism, Mbeumatic Pains...... 2 
168 Fever and Ague, Chills, Malara..... . 
1718 Pttes, Blind or Kieeding................ 40 
Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head. % 
Vi hooping Cough, Violent Coughs... 6 
General Pebiiity Physical Weakness . 
Kidney Diecaor. .........<-.-.-... ; 
si ®ervous Debility.... 1.0 
ZO0NU rinary Weakness, Wetting Bed 
Piecases of the Heart, Paipitaticn.1. 
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Happiness 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind. 
You may possess it, if you will purify aad 
invigorate your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H., 
writes: “I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors, After using two bottles of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: “To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly recom- 
mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
years, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine. It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. H. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight et., Boston, Mass., writes: “ For 
several years I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla in my family. I never feel safe, 


At Home 


without it. As a liver medicine and 
general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “My youngest child, two 
years of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we could not cure. We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
a pillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving itto him. It surely 
worked wonders, for, in a sbort time, be 
was completely cured.” 
Soll by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
+ Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


celebrated GOSSANZR VEN 





Inventor of the 


TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEESX. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Geent' men Vo 
Ineasure their own heads with accuracy 
FOR WIGS, INCHES TOU PERS AND St ALPS, 
No.l, The round of the | INC HERS 
head. | > 1. From forehead back 
2. From forehead as farastald 


over the head to neck (over forehead ee 
' 


a &<& @ 


No. 3. From ear to ear far as required 
over the top » % fover the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head 
round the forehead 
He bas always ready for sale a splendh! Stock of 
frents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladie Wie init Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beantitv lly manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any estalli-liment in the 
Union. Letters fromany part of the world wil. re- 
ceive attention 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and t.cntiemen’s 
Hatr. 
r'r’*o WEAK WEN ffering from ner u« cletility, 
weaker { tend arecd robried, (men © memery 
mental and physical zhaustien Iw fyous 
valuabie treatise upon the above clisease . tires 
theus for home cure, free of cuarve Actress 
Prof. F.C. FOWLER, Modus, Coun 
paeseere SHORTHAND. Oagoodby's 
Miethed [for Saif Instruction Price, 91.” 


Mail, @. Send stamp for 


Special Instruction by 
“pecimen Paves, etc. 


W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N.Y 
JHONOGRAPHY of Phone Short-Hand, 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 

KB. Howard, with alphabet and Ulustrations for be- 


ginners senton application Address 
PHONG RAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Olle. 


BIG OFFFE Re we will GIVE AWAY 


1,0) Self-(iperating Washing Machines. If you 
want one send ose your name, P.O.and *<tpress of- 
THE NaTioxNaL(o., Sinyst., N.Y. 


N’ ’ ) An active Manu or Woman 
Z s 4 in every county to sell our 
yinnt | Pan me 


Salary r Mooth and bhapenses. 





> Tolntrctnee them, 


fice at once. 


fanva tieulars 


LLP a uta i pear . 
“TANDARLD sILVER-WAKE €© Loston, Mase. 


WOMAN WANTED eds i338 


beality. HKeeponsible house References ¢z- 
changed. GAY BROS., 14 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


- This New Chased Ring 144 New Scrap Pictures 
and 19 New Hidden N aus (ards, a.) for Se, 
worth 7% New Sample Boot end Premtem 
Litée. F. L. JONES & OO., Nassen, N.Y 
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Latest Fashica Phases. 


- 





As it ls inainly Paria that gives the toue of 
fashion to the well-dressed world, it = ai- 


ways of interest to to know what is) 


tiking place in that centre of taste. As tise 
present is the season of susrees, abrvad, 
toilets af them have become gener!» 
speaking, of greataiinplicity; Young gir:s, 
and even very young married laties, wear 
musiiu dresses, with a tunic edged with 
bouilions, in which are run viok, blue, or 
saffron -colored ritibons, draped over 4 smirt 
trimmed with flounces. 

A very elegant trimnming also is that 
which consists of a eeres of sina! 
bows of pink = ribbon with very 
Sbort ends, which are thrown al! 
side, simulating a cluster of ruses without 
foliage. 

A wWilet of a more coatiystyle for a on- 
concert or evening party is of white tmneire 
mriped with velvet, atablier of white lace 
is draped on one aide by a cluster of 
flowers, low bodice, coupieted by a lace 


on one 


chemmieette made Ligh in the neck; the 
bodice is peaked in front at the batk; a atrip 
of moire rit-bon is creed over the chern- 
eette like the r.bbon on order, is rounded 
off over tie lip, aud falls atthe back in a 
Jarge bow irregular loops. 

For evening totlete nothing i more in 
Vogue than the skirt striped, eiuer iengto 
waye or acrom”, With lace of embro leryv 
jeRerlion, stripes at ritoteos r Veivet 

The rough and rogzed style of woolen 
meterials which hal already made their 
appearance |ast Winter seen iidelvy te pre 
vial again in the tuakinyg upof this auturinn 
and winter's cmtunes, Twilied woolens 
Of loowe texture, such as diagonuale and vig- 
Ogne, are aiponget the tostin viggne of 
fabrics for out-of-door dress this) season. 
They are inostly plain and selfcolored, 
though some appear in broken stripes or 
Binal! checks, 

The walking -costuine is generally made 
with a jacket-bodice aud plain skirt, with 
eonetinies ashort drapery overit. A new 
etvie isto have al! the back and sides of the 
skirt puton in full pleats or yatbers, and 
remaining open in front to suew an under- 
skirt of another material entirely covered 
with narrow flounces of flutings: The up- 
per-skirt is offen edyed on eaci: Bide with a 
band velvet. In that case the jacket-bodice 
should be trimmed with velvet to mate at 
least round the neck and sleeves. 

As a rule, mantles will be shorter this 
winter tnan last, and more closely fitted to 
the figure. Paletota are come ints fasinion 
again, and are of mediam length,and much 
inore clinging then last year. The reding- 
ote is all #0 a favorite model; for the present 
seamen itie inade of mohair, or other thin 
woolen tissue of soine dark or neutral shade 
lined vith bright rod or blue, or with violet 
or brown silk the lining appears in the re 
vers and facings. Some ladies, lovers of 
quiet shades or color,prefer the redingote of 
mouse-gray tmohair, liued with @uig of the 
aaine Oolor. 

Beige isthe favorite tint of the season, 
and is seen not only in fancy woollens, but 
in cloth-finished cashineres, and both 
French and Todian silks. 

A tasteful and very simple 
beige bure has the plain skirt gathered 
round the waist, with the fulness thrown 
Very much tothe back. Its slightiv dra 
pea on the left side under clusters of sof 
flufly brown woollen balis, beld together 
with brown woollen cord. <A similar cord 


costuine of 


goes round the waist, and is lo«gely tied on 
the left side, falling tu lonyends, with clus 
tera of Lhe samme baila 

Plain bodice, with 
edged with cord; this trimming cones 
down on each side t> the waist. 
sleeves trimmed with two rows of the @ord. 
The hat is of the samme material as the dress, 


trimmed with an epormeous bow of loops of 


turned-up collar, 


4 oat- 


brown velvet. 

Another pretty autumn dressis of fancy 
brocaded violet immaterial and plain wolet 
giik. Piain ekirt of the brocaded material, 
princess-cut tunic, open on the leit side, 
draped intoa drooping puff at the back, 
and asheii-poiatin front. Tue bodice is 
close-fitting and open in the shape of a beart, 
the vpening being filled up with a plain 
piastron ofthe brocaded wnaterial. A ve!- 
vet sash is passed round the waistand fails 
iu a drooping bow of long loops, and ends 


in the opeulog of (he tuule skirt 
Oct ber is perlaps, of a the the 
best fur travelling, and the trave rng a 
t ¢ a te ‘ 7 
+ nm ” A ” 
* a + ~ . 
4 oy re t ~ - * 
: " Lue sea f 
eouree Vou want a g VY Wardrobe 
a practical lady going a journey of some 


engti, but witbout apy intention of visit. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


; | : 
| ones or guing out, needs very littie in the 
out now on tables, and anything that can 


wav of dress. 

One servicealLie woollen costume of dark 
or neutral tint, aud one plain dark silk, 
oue light mantle, and one warm cloak, a 
ounfortable morning-gown, @ Shaw! and 
waterproof rulled up in straps will suffice: 
@ traveiling-bat of felt or straw is quite 
sufficient ts cunpiete the costume. 

Tue chrussure of alady traveller requires 
uot particul sr attention; itm not the case 
tw show off a liittie fout;the thing required is 
to walk with ease aud comfort, and to keep 
up with one’s party without inconvenience 
wv ili-bumor, tuings which, unfortunately, 
| too often go logetler. 

Travelling-boots should be atrifie larger 
then thoge babitually worn in town, and 
the sles should cune a little beyond the 
oe, a most important item to note, fur this 
“ill prevent many @ burt against stone and 
reck, the heels quite flat of course. Tie 
thick boot and semi-bigh shoes made io 
this way will prove of excellent service 

For intrepid walkers there is nothing 
like thick leather shoes, well grease 
When, either for pleasure or for Lealth's 
sake, one elects to po and breatu.e the in- 
Vigorating alr of the mountains, one must 
leave dainty sieves and flimsy boots at bome 
and consent to be more uselulivy than ele- 
gantiv sbod, in order Ww gain bUright eves, 
anil rosy cheeks, 

Tue dust preserver of tussore or alpaca, 

ined with silk, and the macintosh of 

idian-rubber, are invaluabie for travelling 
by train; but for long excursions t 
mountains on foot, on borBebock, or in a@ 
carriage, they are not practical parments. 
For enduring rain, wind, and dust, any 
length of time nothing is so thick, soft wool- 
160 yartnents, nor isanythiny more beaithy. 

The lady traveller will also do well te 
provide herself with a goodly number of 
thick leather gloves, semi-long, and with- 
eut buttons; nothing better preserves the 
band ard wrist. The truest elegauce is 
always the most perfect adaptation of one's 
stvlie of dress to circumstances and sur- 


roundings’. 
| In the couatry the things are different: 
toilets vary with alinost every bour of the 
day, and the wore recherche models 
are sought after. The tmerning costumes 
forthe garden and environs are of thick 
woollen material, at once rough looking 
land yet soft, to the touch. Lure is the 
type, por excellence, oOleuch tabrics. It is 
woru in creamy white, flax-gray, beige, 
and pale buff. The fashion of such dresses 
is Very simple, relieved, Lowever, by a 
handsome lining of light red or blue silk, 
revealed in turned up folds here and there, 
in a facing, revera, or plastron. Wide 
sashes of velvetor moire are arranged in 
ivong loops and ends over the skirt. 
Atternoon-dresses are ofthe finest wool- 
len fabrics, either draped or stretched plain 
over silk under-skirts, TLeshort jacket 
bodice isin great favor; but the plain cor- 
Sage, with deep peaks, is also much worn, 
only it requires more draping in the skirt 
than the jacket. Many dresses are made 


princess fasbion and open in front over a | 


much trinnmed or euibroidered skirt-front. 


tly combined with piain cashinere or ineri- 
no for walking costumes, but plaids are 
| quite gone out of fashion. 
Short jacket-bodices are quite a success 
ftue season; tue slape of the jackets does 
not Vary much; 
wellcut, extremeiv tight-fitting, 
ler the arms, witha very sbort basque 


it must always be perfectly 
even to 
and tastened in front or at tiie side; in front 
t opens over a plain vest or else over a full 
plastron of faille or surah, either white, 
starcli-llue, creain, sulpyhur-yellow, or 
poppy-red. 

The most coquettish model is cut fexactly 
like the bodice of a dress, butabout two 
ipcbes shorter, and oOpeus over a narrow 
vest, with two revers which come tapering 
down to the waist, and are of silk of a con- 
trasting shade of color; this style of jacket 
i4, here properly speaking, a bodice; it is 
often made of scarlet cloth, serge, serge 
or thick, rougl-looking woollen waterial. 
Another model much iu vogue is the 
“garcon-de-cafe"’ jacket, simular to the 
preceding, butloose in front. 


Domestic Leonomy. 


NOVELTIESIN DECOKATION.— [CONCLUDED 
FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


A passion for isilver is developing,and 
6 last thing ist iverta Ww ec er 

- as a veive r 4 } ~ 
- ~ ry . . 4 “ 

msg 
“ % 4 % kles 
« 8 - - 4 Ss 

Ne é getie A j wile » the 


raines of mirrors and photographs, some- 
tines on a buckground of inetal, and some- 
| times on dark b.ue or red velvet, 


Striped or checked tnaterials are frequen- 
I i 


All sorts of little old silver relics are laid 


be utilised for totiot use is transforined or 
adapted with deligtt. Suime of the beautiful 
miniature grandfs thers’ clocks that bave 
formed suc: fasiionable wedding gifts of 
rome are ornamented with 
rocucy silver. The littie clocks, which 
are prefect ideis 
be seen in the tost bouses now, as they 
are fre quent y wiven as Lirthday as well as 
wedding gifts. 

Nothing comes amiss now, from an old 
carved wooden pedestal tu 4 quaint shaped 
saucepan, and as old treasures are Uoearth- 


' 


some of this, 


of the large ones, are to | 


ed from family boards and curiosity shops | 


they are transported to drawing rvomes, till 
the whole asgeumes uuch the style of a 
miuseuln, 

Ov. oak is always regarded as apoil, but | 
this is not appre ciated by all these collectors 
of art and curiosities, some of whom prefer 
the lighter French or Chippendale style. 


One recent fashion is to fill up one cor- | 


ner of a roo. with alow square Balin-cover- 
ed ottoman indivan form, with a row of 
carelessly arranged cushions, all of differ- 


entovlurs and ltaucy materials, round the | 


wa. 

Another style isto mount a jar,of fan- 
testic shape and large proportions, on @ 
earved oak pedestal, aud fill it with such 

reading tranches of living, MNowering 
greenery that it overshadows the space be- 
neath in the corner where it stands, and 
gives what the desiguer fundly believes to 
U6 a rural look. 

piano very often stands beneath this 
shade, #) that the performer inay Sit against 
tis green background, From the boughs 
hang artificial parrots, sWloging on batn- 
bars suspended by cords, or fiving sea- 
sand other artistically made-up birds, 
gay-plumed butterflies, and 
at the base isanviliing in the way of 
Quaintness the fancy can suggest. The 
beautiful Benares brass and gold work bas 
recently come into favor. 

Fiower pots, banging supports for lamps 


, 
= 
r very large 


or flowers vases, wall brackets, and small 


objects, and suvall Objects of beauty are to 


be seeu among the bric-a-brac of a fashion- | 


abie drawing-room. Trays of itare brought 
in With the tea, or stand on the dinuer 
table, bolding Hower vases, 

W lite bed coverlids are almost things of 
the past now, and colured and fancy printed 
ones bave taken their place, Itis a popular 
custom to eusbroider a quilt in the color of 
the room. 

From turkey-red twill edged with cream 
colored lace, to the tnost laborious i:nitation 
of old English or continental embroidery 
in colored wools or servants’ sheeting, 
closely resembling the foundation of tne 
old linen quilts, tuese bedcovers may be 
seen. Some gaily printed calico coverlids 


—which 1 belive to be French, but am not | 
certain —are now much in vogue with those | 


who-like quaintuess, and are to 

With In most of the leading shops. 
It is also fashionable ty cover the entire 

bed witha coverlid of some plain = color 


be met | 


contrasting or Lharmouising with the decora- | 


tain of the room, and lay, quite in tne cen- 
tre, asinall Syuare quilt of the richest eu- 
broidery on any material. 

Ou anarrow bed a length of fancy mater- 
ial 1s often laid gown the centre of the 
eoverlid; this is removed atniybt. If there 
is) «© & Convenient corner near a window 
where the toilet table can be arranged, a 
large Japanese parasol is sometinies Suspen- 
ded above it) This 18 also occasionally done 
where the bed has no head. The paraso!] 
issuspended from the ceiling by colored 
cords, Turkey-red twill umbrellas, inten- 
ded originally for garden use, edged with 
deep cream lace, are used for the purpose. 

The newest clothes baskets are in the 
hour-glass forin, with lips covered in cre- 
tonne for muslin and lace,tied round the 
waist with a broad scarf, 

Window blinds are nearely always of 
fancyv-fizured giazed calico, soine being cut 
outin vandykes, and edged with lace or 

ali fringe. Somenew cream-colored Irish 
point lace lawn curtains have broad and 
narrow insertions of open work, which look 
very well. They are usually tied back 
with yellow or red-gold silk scarves. 

i Sf ee 

THE CoaT or Matt.—Just before Napo- 

leon set out for Belgium, he sent for the 


cleverest artisan of bis class in Par.s, and | 


asked bin whether he would engage to 


make acoatofimail,to be worn under the | 


ordinary dress, which-sbould ve absolutely 
bullet-proof; and that, if so, he might name 
bisown price forthe work. Tue inan en- 
vazed to make the desired object if allowed 


proper time; and he nained 18,000 franes as | 


the price of it. 
Tue bargain who concluded. and in due 
time the work was produced, and the arti- 


Sin bonored with a second audience of the 


kin peror a 

“Now,” said his Iinperial Majesty, ‘‘put 
iten.”’ The inan did so, 

“As lam to stake my life on its efficacy, 
you will, I suppose, Lave no objection to 
do the sarne.”” And he took a brace of pis- 
tois aad propared to discharze one of them 
at the breast of the astonished artist. 
was no re reating.*bowever, half dead with 
fright, he Stood the fire; and, to the infinite 


fa 


credit of S WOrkK, with pe rfect lnpunity. 
But the J ror Was no itent with 
ne tria i fired tle secu! | at the 
aC A ‘ 6 artist i 4 erwards disc are 
4 4 
. - 
: 
| r ad t 44 1 lrancs were named 
as tiie agreed Sun. 
“There is an order for the arnount,"’ said 


the Emperor; “and here is another for an 
equa suin for the frigut I Lave given you.” 


There j 





¢ enfidential ( orrespondents. 





J. V.— Whether Shakspeare meant to de- 
pect in Hamlet a madman, or one who was merely 
feigning madoess,in cue of the many questions upon 
wlich ‘“™laksperlan authorities’’ are not agreed. 
Authorities, s fact, always differ, and the probe- 
bil ts o> Dealt they wall sever come lo saereement. 

E.S. T.— You can probably remove the 
grease from voor ceat bw washing the part tn hot wa- 
ter and soap: of raebthe greased part with a piece of 
clean flannel shich has been dipped in turpentine or 


benzine. The rubbing process should be commenced 
from the outer edge of the sulied spot and be worked 
inwer's. 

A. H.—l. They were and are man and 


wife in the eves of the law. 2 The second marriage 
b gamy and pernishatieg@ sacrime. 3 Lady No. 2 
was le peed upon in the most dishonorable manner. 
The whole affair is beastly, toolis and discreditable 
to all comcerned save the unfortunate victim of the 
cond marriage. She is to be more than pitied. 


FaIRNeESss.—The strict proprieties were 
notebeerred. Mrs. B. was singularly imprudent, 
net the less because she was riding with Dr. C. when 
he was about iis profeselonal affairs. If riding was 
necessary for her health, it waecertaluly possible to 
t. otherwise than in gotng oat with Dr. C. in 


serure it. 
the absence of his wife. She did wrong decidedly, 


Coxstaxce.— You are right in assuming 
that etiquette only demands persons tu bow to each 
other om an iatreduction, theugh a great many, 
thinking this formal, follow it up by shaking hands, 
The safest way le to allo#w the one who Is superior in 
wv the elder, to make the first advance, 
embarrassed or at a loss, 


>~lal state, 


udtotry not to seem 
whichever course is taken. 

Bor.— The Presbyterians are differenti- 
ated from the other hodles we have named malnoly by 


the greater prevalen-e of Calvinism, with predesti- 
nation ae its distinctive tenet, and by the form of 
t. Thetitle by which they are known 
from atsreck word signifying ‘‘elder,*’ and 
the Charch ought to be governed 
j ministers and ruling elders, all 
sessed of equal powers, without any superiority 
among tuem, either iu office or order, 

M. F-—Whena woman .naintains “that 
she does net ecld or fod fault half as much as she 
vogh?t to," we think itisquite clear that she must 
entertain moet iIiveral notions on that subject, and 
that she woul! not be backward in carrving them 
outin ber dally walk aud conversation. Of one thing 
you mar rest assured, and that is, that if you find 
faultor scold atall, rou do #0 too much. No good 
ever comes of such domestic harrowing ; but It ls al- 
waYssure to yleld a bountiful ha’ vest of evil. 


ZastL.—l. The Golden Number is 
called b cause it was formerly written on the calen- 
tar in letter> of gold. It ts the number reckoned 
from one to nineteen, showing what vear in the 
lunar or metonicercle any given vear is. 2. The 
epact is the excess of the solar above the lunar year, 
the former consisting of 365 dave from the last new 
moon of the olf teartothe I-tday of the following 
Ja.uary. 3 The Dominical Letiers« are those which 
denote the Sun wy or dies dominica, The first 
seven letters of the alphabet are employed. For 
instance: If A standstor the first Sunday in the 
year, It will «tand #41 the eighth Sunday, and so on, 
n@ will be the Dominica! letter of the year. 


A. L.—Ants are ver; difficult to get rid 
of when once ther establish themeelvesin a house, 
They multipiv so rapidly, and their powers of pene- 
tration through alwest any substance are so great, 
that it has been found nee -ssary to res rtto all sorts 
of exrpedientsin order to destroy them. Very few of 
these. however, are troroughly effectual, Quicklime 
scattered afeeut their naunts, wi.h boiling water 
poured over it, will sometimes drive them off. A 

tien of tebaceo water, orcamphor dissol- 


- 


rv is tha 


strong >, tien 

ved in -pirit< of wine, orcamplor of turpentine or 
amr ia, will keep them away aslong as the odor 
remains. A *pecge soaked in oil of tarexpels them 


from the cupbeard. But uniess all these are free 
quentiv renewed they are of nu use, and the auts 
will recarn agi @ as great force as ever. 
Crecity.—Amber isa bara, brittle, sesni- 
transparent sutstance of vegetable origin, tasteless, 
and withoutsme!l, exeept eben ft Is pounded or 
heated, when ttewtiteafragraut odor. Itisa fosell 
resin, the proviuct of trees which existed tn the tertl- 
aryepech of geclogt. or that immediately previous 
It is found on alluvial soils, or 
re many places, particularly on the 


aud at Cape Sable in 
Marriand Awmberisused for the manufacture of 
many Oroamental articles, and in the preparation of 
a @indef varnish. Inthe East, a feeling of venera- 
tiom fur ite suppos d my-tic Gualities still further en- 
ha €s its walue Pus-ibiv its possession of these 
jua @s is suggested tue fact that it easUy de- 
Felops tricity r Amber often encloses 
sects of extinet species. The vaiue of it depends 
on lisc¢ r, and its size. 


NEL Lik.—W é have only two bits of ad- 
vice ty give you, and we trust they may prove useful 
toyoula your propsed carpeutcring, operations. 
The frst isto forget .our looks and yourself as well, 
and think ouly of “leat i+ being said or done, not of 
what other peop-e are thinking about you. Self- 
consciousness males every one affected and con- 
strained, and therefure detracts immensely frow the 
natural merit fee tictim’s manner and conversa- 
tion. The secund Is lo give up theattempt to ‘‘mall'’ 
our of the opperite sex, aud then some day you will 
pervaps Sod a young man dulng his best to captivate 
yuu. You sav sou duo not houow what manner to as- 
sume ia order ty emslate meu 6 hearts. Assume no 
bul be yourself, and leave the rest to 
laarr course Of nature. With your evident 
atural sprigitiiness and kumor, you ought not iong 
eh, oF waste your fragrance on the desert 


Mauger at as, 


UPpriIGhA <lttthdys ou certainly ought to yet a 


! er rudu 1 to the lady, whose acquaiutance 
¥ ade in s an uncoureutional manner, by 
aA zt « as ic thoroughfare,*’ before 
act. er gets any farther. We quite 
ta ar «is t act honorably in the 
see her al home,and 
plate any 
at Ha r 
nat ; ' 
+ [ get 
r ive f 
her But if you are 
. * ry cannoteven do that, 


miviee toe lacdrtiotake her mutber into 

: lence, and get ber to consider your claim to 
* admitted to the house as a friend and possible sui- 
r. In either case, it is besito be straightitorward 
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